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Fort Sumter and 
Confederate Diplomacy 


By LUDWELL H. JOHNSON 


| 

[ HE DECISION OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN TO PROVISION FORT SUMTER 
and the decision of the Confederate government to attack it have 
been the focus of one of the more persistent controversies of Civil 
War history. Claims that the South fired the first shot and thus 
unnecessarily began a bloody conflict have been countered by 
accusations that the attempt to supply the fort was a hostile act, 
the spark that really touched off the explosion. The part Lincoln 
himself played in the Sumter affair has, to say the least, attracted 
much attention. The most devastating and provocative charge 
thus far made, one which the late Professor Charles W. Ramsdell 
was the first to put forward in a complete and scholarly manner, 
is that Lincoln deliberately provoked the Confederates into firing 
the first shot as the only possible way out of an otherwise in- 
soluble political dilemma.’ This allegation is especially contro- 
versial because it is felt by many to challenge, if not overthrow, 
the most widely accepted picture of Lincoln’s character. 

Preoccupation with the Lincoln side of the Sumter question 
has meant comparative neglect of the Confederate side. Writers 
have not taken the trouble to give a connected narrative of the 
Sumter negotiations as they were seen by the Montgomery gov- 
ernment and its officials. Perhaps the fullest account is contained 
in Crawford’s Genesis of the Civil War, but it is often unclear 
and sometimes inaccurate.* Nicolay and Hay, in their massive 
biography of Lincoln, treat the subject at some length, but with 
venomous partisanship.* And at best such works discuss it only 
as part of some larger story. Therefore a narrative confined to 

“Charles W. Ramsdell, “Lincoln and Fort Sumter,” Journal of Southern History, 
III (August 1937), 259-88. 

2Samuel Wylie Crawford, The Genesis of the Civil War: The Story of Sumter, 
1860-1861 (New York, 1887). 


3John G. Nicolay and John Hay, Abraham Lincoln: A History (10 vols., New 
York, 1890), II-IV. 
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the diplomacy of Sumter as seen by the Confederate govern- 
ment should help to throw into sharper relief the reasons which 
led President Jefferson Davis and his cabinet to make that mo- 
mentous choice which sent the first shell arching across Charles- 
ton Harbor. 

The story of the Confederacy’s Sumter diplomacy begins in 
mid-February 1861 when the new government at Montgomery 
assumed responsibility, previously borne by South Carolina, for 
the military situation at Charleston. Events prior to that time 
had done a great deal to alarm the people of the state and the 
South generally. Early in December, almost two weeks before 
South Carolina seceded, the congressmen of the state had talked 
with President James Buchanan and believed they had secured 
a pledge from him that the military status quo at Charleston 
would not be altered so long as Major Robert Anderson’s garri- 
son of Federal troops at Fort Moultrie was not disturbed. After 
secession the state sent envoys to Washington to settle all out- 
standing questions between the United States and the new re- 
public, but scarcely had they arrived when they heard that 
Anderson had moved his men from the weak Fort Moultrie on 
the mainland to the much stronger Fort Sumter in the harbor. 
This was interpreted as a warlike move anticipatory of hostili- 
ties and aroused great excitement in Charleston and elsewhere. 
Soon afterwards, early in January, Buchanan attempted to send 
reinforcements to Anderson on the Star of the West, but it was 
fired on and driven off on January 9 without accomplishing its 
purpose. The result was naturally further bad feeling. These 
occurrences, coupled with the Carolinian temperament of that 
day—fiery, excitable, already indignant at the continued presence 
of foreign troops in the harbor—created a dangerous atmosphere. 
The people and their leaders were impatient; they wanted action. 
“If the meeting of the Convention at Montgomery,” Governor 
Francis W. Pickens wrote Jefferson Davis on January 23, “can 
give us our rights and our possessions without blood, I shall re- 
joice, but if not, blood must follow.”* Statements of this sort 
created a fear in Montgomery that hostilities might be com- 
menced unnecessarily, and at a time when the new Confederacy 


*Dunbar Rowland (ed.), Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist: His Letters, Papers 
and Speeches (10 vols., Jackson, Miss., 1923), V, 45. 
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was yet too weak to defend itself. To prevent this, the Provisional 
Congress of the Confederate States passed a resolution on Febru- 
ary 12 assuming full responsibility for the Sumter question.’ The 
threat of unilateral action by South Carolina never materialized, 
and Davis did, in fact, secure the co-operation of the state 
throughout the crisis. The unfortunate climax was not to be pre- 
cipitated by any rash act of Charleston fire-eaters but rather 
by the deliberate and skillfully conceived policies of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Recent scholarship has pointed out that Lincoln formed his 
basic policy toward Sumter and related questions during the 
winter of 1860-1861, and that, keeping his own counsel, he man- 
aged to adhere to that policy in the face of many difficulties.® 
Similarly, the basic strategy the Confederacy should follow had 
taken shape in Jefferson Davis’ mind well before the Montgomery 
government was organized. On January 20 he wrote Governor 
Pickens that it would be unwise to demand the evacuation of 
Fort Sumter. 

The little garrison in its present position presses on nothing 
but a point of pride, and to you I need not say that war is 
made up of real elements . . . . I hope we shall soon have a 
Southern Confederacy, that shall be ready to do all which 
interest or even pride demands .... We have much of 
preparation to make, both in military and civil organization, 
and the time which serves for our preparation, by its moral 
effect tends also towards a peaceful solution . . . . [If] things 
continue as they are for a month, we shall then be in a con- 
dition to speak with a voice which all must hear and heed.” 
So the plan was, and would continue to be: Refrain from 
bringing on a crisis, even though the United States continued 
to maintain garrisons at Fort Sumter and elsewhere." Instead, be 
patient, consolidate and strengthen the new nation. Then when 
the Confederacy demanded its rights it would have a better 

SJournal of the Congress of the Confederate States of America, 1861-1865 
(7 vols., Washington, 1904-1905), I, 46-47. 

*For a persuasive interpretation of Lincoln’s actions, see Kenneth M. Stampp, 
And the War Came: The North and the Secession Crisis, 1860-1861 (Baton 
Rouge, 1950), 178-286. 

7Rowland (ed.), Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist, V, 40. 


®The other forts still held by the United States were Pickens at Pensacola, 
Taylor at Key West, and Jefferson at Dry Tortugas. 
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chance of receiving them peaceably or, if not, then a better 
chance of winning them by force of arms. To Davis, the latter 
eventuality seemed more probable; he was never optimistic about 
the possibility of peaceful separation.’ 

On February 19 Davis was inaugurated as President of the 
Provisional Government, and during the next few days he was 
occupied in forming his cabinet. The two officers to be most 
intimately concerned with the Sumter negotiations were those 
of secretary of state and secretary of war. For the first position 
he chose Robert Toombs of Georgia, who had been the leading 
possibility, other than Davis, for the presidency. In many ways 
the two men were complete opposites: Davis—gaunt, lean, ascetic, 
reserved; Toombs—big, broad-shouldered, colloquial, with a mane 
of black hair which he tossed as he spoke in his trumpet-like 
voice.” William H. Russell, the English journalist, called him 
“unquestionably one of the most original, quaint, and earnest of 
the Southern leaders . . . .” He could be “strong and impassioned, 

. vehement and blustering, . . . arrogant and intolerant,” but 
he was a man of undoubted ability and keen mind." 

Leroy Pope Walker became secretary of war, and Russell 
sketched him vividly: “He is the kind of man generally repre- 
sented in our types of a ‘Yankee’—tall, lean, straight-haired, angu- 
lar, with fiery, impulsive eyes and manner—a ruminator of tobacco 
and a profuse spitter . . . ardent, devoted to the cause, and con- 
fident to the last degree of its speedy success.”** Walker was a 
good lawyer, but not suited for his new position; he had been 
appointed primarily for political reasons, having bees on backed 
by the famous Alabama secessionist, William L. Yancey.’* In view 
of this fact, and also in view of Davis’ military <0 ln it is 

Rowland (ed.), Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist, V, 37-38. 

10[Varina Howell Davis], Jefferson Davis, Ex-President of the Confederate 
States of America: A Memoir by His Wife (2 vols., New York, 1890), I, 409-10, 

> 
Tien Howard Russell, My Diary North and South (Boston, 1863), 181; 
Hudson Strode, Jefferson Davis, American Patriot, 1808-1861 (New York, 1955), 
404; E. Merton Coulter, The Confederate States of America, 1861-1865 (Baton 
Rouge, 1950), 24. 

12Russell, Diary, 174. 


13]. G. de R. Hamilton, “Leroy Pope Walker,” Dictionary of American Biography 
22 vols. and index, New York, 1928-1958), XIX, 351. 
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unlikely that Walker was allowed much latitude in managing mat- 
ters of importance.** 

Meanwhile, on February 15 Congress passed a resolution 
advising Davis to appoint a three-man commission to be sent 
to Washington “for the purpose of negotiating friendly relations 
between [the United States] and the Confederate States of 
America; and for the settlement of all questions of disagreements 
between the two Governments, upon principles of right, justice, 
equity, and good faith.” Immediately thereafter another resolu- 
tion was adopted saying 

it is the sense of this Congress that immediate steps should 

be taken to obtain possession of Forts Sumter and Pickens 

by the authority of this Government, either by negotiation, or 

force, as early as practicable, and the President is hereby 

authorized to make all necessary military preparations for 
carrying this resolution into effect.’® 

Davis complied with the first resolution and selected for this 
vital duty Martin J. Crawford, André B. Roman, and John For- 
syth. They were given sweeping powers to discuss and sign 
treaties or conventions dealing with all matters of common inter- 
est.'* Crawford, head of the delegation, was a Georgian who had 
served creditably in Congress for a number of years. In 1861 
he was in the prime of life (forty-one), a man of energy and 
determination, but, in the opinion of one astute observer, perhaps 
not of the best judgment.” 

Forsyth was an Alabamian, the well-known editor of the Mobile 
Register, mayor of Mobile, and minister to Mexico under Pierce 
and Buchanan. He was, wrote William Russell, “fanatical in his 
opposition to any suggestions of compromise or reconstruction,” 
but he appeared to the Englishman to be the ablest member of the 
commission."* The third member, Roman, was the oldest, sixty-six, 


14Rembert W. Patrick, Jefferson Davis and His Cabinet (Baton Rouge, 1944), 
113-14. 

15Journal of the Confederate Congress, I, 55. 

16James D. Richardson (ed.), A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of 
the Confederacy, Including the Diplomatic Correspondence, 1861-1865 (2 vols., 
Nashville, 1905), I, 56. 

17Russell, Diary, 63; R. P. Brooks, “Martin Jenkins Crawford,” Dictionary of 
American Biography, IV, 523; Jefferson Davis, The Rise and Fall of the Con- 
federate Government (2 vols., Richmond, n. d.), 1, 202. 

18Russell, Diary, 63, 66, 190-91. 
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and a distinguished former governor of Louisiana. As a delegate 
to the Louisiana convention he had opposed secession but had 
acquiesced in the majority decision to leave the Union. In poli- 
tics Roman had been a Whig, and like so many former Whigs he 
supported the Bell-Everett ticket in 1860. Forsyth had cam- 
paigned for Douglas that year, and Crawford was a Breckinridge 
man. The commission, then, represented all the main divisions 
in Southern political opinion.” But whatever their differences 
before 1861, there does not seem to have been any essential dis- 
agreement between them during their negotiations with the Lin- 
coln government. The secretary of the commission, a close friend 
of Forsyth, was John T. Pickett, described by Russell as 

a tall good-looking man, of pleasant manners, and well- 

educated. But this gentleman was a professed buccaneer, a 

friend of Walker, the gray-eyed man of destiny .. . . [It] 

was not difficult to imagine he saw in [the Southern] cause 

the realization of the dreams of empire in the south of the 

Gulf, and of conquest in the islands of the sea... .*° 

The commissioners were instructed by their government to see 
the President of the United States, explain the peaceful intentions 
of the Confederacy, and secure, if possible, recognition and a 
treaty of amity. If he refused to accept their credentials and 
meet them officially, they should offer to discuss these matters 
with him unofficially. They were to assure him that hostilities 
would result only if the North tried to exercise the erstwhile 
powers of the Federal government within the frontiers of the 
Confederate States. If the President should state that he must 
delay any decisions until he could consult the Senate, or until 
Congress convened and took action to meet the crisis, the com- 
missioners were empowered to acquiesce in such delay—provided 
they received assurances that the peaceful status quo would not 
be disturbed and that the United States would not try to enforce 
any presumed authority within the Confederacy. Toombs im- 
pressed upon his agents that it was of the “last importance” to 
preserve the status quo. Furthermore they were warned to be 
19E]la Lonn, “André Bienvenu Roman,” Dictionary of American Biography, 

XVI, 125; Davis, Rise and Fall of Confederate Government, 1, 212. 


20Russell, Diary, 65; Burton J. Hendrick, Statesmen of the Lost Cause: Jefferson 
Davis and His Cabinet ( Boston, 1939), 118-19. 
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on the lookout for any attempt by the United States to use delay 
“to cover sinister designs and complete a plan of military or 
naval attack, while we, in fancied security, wait for action” in 
the diplomatic sphere. Therefore they should do their best to get 
reliable information of the intentions of the United States and 
pass that information on to Montgomery regularly and fre- 
quently.” 

Crawford was the first commissioner to reach Washington, ar- 
riving there late on the morning of March 3. The political situa- 
tion seemed little short of chaotic. Buchanan, with only one day 
of official life remaining, refused to receive Crawford, who de- 
scribed the President as being “as incapable now of purpose as 
a child.” As for Lincoln, he was being driven to distraction by 
swarms of frantic officeseekers who would inevitably make the 
opening of negotiations more difficult. 

On the next day Lincoln was inaugurated, and in his address 
he stated his intention to “hold, occupy, and possess the property, 
and places belonging to the government, and to collect the duties 
and imposts; but beyond what may be necessary for these ob- 
jects, there will be no invasion—no using of force against, or 
among the people anywhere.”** This was the kind of phraseology 
which could mean all things to all men—a Lincoln specialty— 
depending on their points of view. To the Confederates and their 
sympathizers in Washington it was not reassuring. Their reaction 
was described by Lucius Quinton Washington, who was on 
intimate terms with the commissioners and who later became 
chief clerk in the Confederate State Department.** Taking the 
pessimistic and suspicious attitude which was to be characteristic 

21Toombs to Crawford, Forsyth, and Roman, February 27, 1861, in John T. 
Pickett Papers (Manuscript Division, Library of Congress). 

22Crawford to Toombs, March 3, 1861, ibid. 

23Abraham Lincoln, Collected Works, Roy P. Basler, ed. (8 vols. and index, 
New Brunswick, N. J., 1953), IV, 266. In the original draft of the inaugural, 
Lincoln used franker words: “All the power at my disposal will be used to reclaim 
the public property and places which have fallen . . . . ” The substitution was 
the suggestion of Orville Hickman Browning; Seward also advised him to tone 
down the language. Ibid., IV, 254n, 261-62n. 

24For additional information on Washington, see Robert Douthat Meade, 
Judah P.-Benjamin, Confederate Statesman,(New York, 1943), 246, and Mary 


Boykin Chesnut, A Diary from Dixie, Ben ‘Ames Williams, ed. (Boston, 1949), 
passim. 
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of him throughout the Sumter crisis, he wrote to Secretary of 
War Walker on March 5: 


I was present last evening at a consultation of Southern 
gentlemen, at which Messrs. Crawford, Garnett, Pryor, De 
Jarnette, of Virginia, and Wigfall, of Texas, were present. We 
all put the same construction on the inaugural, which we 
carefullly went over together. We agreed that it was Lincoln’s 
purpose at once to attempt the collection of the revenue, to 
re-enforce and hold Fort Sumter and Pickens, and to retake 
the other places. He is a man of will and firmness. His Cab- 
inet will yield to him with alacrity, I think. Seward has, of 
course, agreed to the inaugural, and the pretenses of his con- 
servatism are idle. 

We believe that these plans will be put into execution im- 
mediately. I learn five or six United States ships are in New 
York Harbor, all ready to start.** 

Here at the very outset was a clear glimpse of Lincoln’s purpose 
and a prophecy of what was ultimately to happen. This momen- 
tary insight, however, was soon obscured by a fog of rumors and 
misrepresentations which were to keep the Confederate commis- 
sioners guessing up to the last moment, intensifying an atmo- 
sphere already thick with suspicion and distrust. 

In a later era of American politics William H. Seward might 
have been known as “Mr. Republican.” But the very political 
prominence which leads to the awarding of such a title often 
means that the holder has made too many enemies to be a safe 
risk as a presidential candidate. Such was true in 1860, when 
Seward was passed over in favor of Lincoln. Nevertheless he 
continued to be, with the President himself, one of the leading 
figures in his party. He was offered and accepted the post of 
secretary of state, and it was expected by many that he would 
be president in fact if not in name, a hope which Seward himself 

25The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies (127 vols. and index, Washington, 1880-1901), 
Series I, Vol. I, 263. On the previous day Washington and Louis T. Wigfall had 
wired Governor Pickens that the inaugural meant war and that Sumter would 
soon be reinforced. Washington’s March 5 letter was relayed to the Charleston 
authorities on March 9. Ibid., 272. See, also, Washington’s telegram to Governor 
Pickens, March 4, 1861, in Francis W. Pickens Papers (Manuscript Division, 


Library of Congress), in which he wrote, “The inaugural is regarded by all as 
equivalent to a declaration of war.” 
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seems to have shared for several weeks.** Occupying the position 
he did in the Republican party and in Lincoln’s cabinet, Seward 
tried to take charge of relations with the Confederacy, especially 
in connection with the crisis developing on the Sumter question. 

It had long been a standard practice with the Republicans, 
Seward included, to belittle Southern threats to secede; but the 
secession of South Carolina in December, followed by the rest 
of the lower South, made these presumably idle threats a reality.** 
How was this danger to the party and the Union to be met? 
Seward believed the answer lay in patience and in avoiding any- 
thing which might provoke hostilities. Follow this policy, and 
the secessionist a er would steadily recede like mercury in a 
thermometer. Excitement would die out in the upper South, which 
would thereafter firmly adhere to the Union. A conservative re- 
action would then occur in the lower South, thereby undoing 
the work of the secessionists and reconstructing the Union on 
its original basis. To carry out this policy Seward would have 
to control the actions of both sides. It was, to say the least, a diffi- 
cult undertaking, and ultimately the entire situation was to slip 
from Seward’s grasp when L incoln decided to supply Fort Sumter. 
But Seward’s efforts, even though unsuccessful, are significant 
because they involved him in protracted negotiations which not- 
only did not prevent war but which convinced the Confederates 
that the assurances and pledges of the Lincoln administration 
could not be trusted. 

Late in February Seward took one of his first steps toward con- 
ciliating the Confederates. He saw to it that Jefferson Davis was 
told that the appointment to the cabinet of Salmon P. Chase, 
feared by Southerners as a strong coercionist, would not affect 
the peaceful intentions of the incoming administration.** Soon 
after Lincoln’s inauguration Seward was informed that a Con- 
federate agent, Crawford, was in Washington and would ask 
immediately for an official interview and, if he were rebuffed, 
the impact on Southern opinion would probably force Davis to 
attack Forts Sumter and Pickens. At this ‘early stage of the nego- 

26Frederic Bancroft, The Life of William H. Seward (2 vols., New York, 1900), 
H, 7. 


27] bid., 1-2. 
28[bid., 25-26. 
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tiations it was Confederate strategy to appear impatient of all 
delay in order to frighten the Lincoln government into an early 
recognition of the new nation. It was probably on March 5 that 
Seward talked with the pro-Southern William M. Gwin of Cali- 
fornia. According to Crawford, to whom Gwin evidently reported, 
the Secretary of State tried to be reassuring. He explained away 
the seemingly threatening parts of the inaugural and left the 
impression that Lincoln did not comprehend the seriousness of 
the crisis and would have to be taken in hand by such experi- 
enced statesmen as himself and Secretary of War Simon Cam- 
eron.” 

This conversation was relayed to Secretary of State Robert 
Toombs on March 6 by Crawford, who had been reinforced the 
previous day by Commissioner John Forsyth. The Confederates 
had no illusions as to the motives underlying Seward’s peaceful 
policies. In a dispatch of March 8 Crawford and Forsyth repre- 
sented him as saying, 


I have already whipped Mason and Hunter in their own 
state [Virginia]. I must crush out Davis and Toombs and 
their colleagues in sedition in their respective states. Saving 
the border states to the Union by moderation and justice, 
the people of the cotton states, unwillingly led into secession, 
will rebel against their leaders, and reconstruction will 
follow.*° 
But since Seward’s strategy coincided with the Confederate policy 
of gaining time to prepare for any eventuality, the Southerners 
were willing to co-operate with him. They were confident that 
the conservative reaction he anticipated would never materialize, 
certainly not in the lower South. 

So Seward wanted time, which for him meant the commis- 
sioners should not press for recognition; the commissioners also 
wanted time, which for them meant leaving the military status 
quo undisturbed. Therefore the latter tried to extort a pledge 
to that effect. They sent word, probably by Gwin, that if neces- 
sary they were willing to face the possibility of war and would 
not consent to delay the fulfillment of their mission unless they 
were given unequivocal guarantees that the military situation 


2*Crawford to Toombs, March 6, 1861, in Pickett Papers. 
39Forsyth to Toombs, March 8, 1861, ibid.; Bancroft, Seward, II, 109-10n. 
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would not be changed. Seward protested, but the commissioners 
remained firm. Finally it was agreed that Gwin would present 
the Secretary with a written statement of the pledges the Con- 
federates required before they would agree not to demand im- 
mediate recognition. 

Crawford and Forsyth were much encouraged; Seward’s 
signature on such a paper would not only win the delay they 
sought but would constitute virtual recognition of the com- 
mission as representatives of an independent nation. They pre- 
pared a memorandum in which they agreed to allow their mission 
to remain in abeyance for twenty days, provided they were 
given a binding pledge that the Lincoln administration would 
do nothing whatever to change the military situation in the South. 
Gwin delivered this memorandum to the State Department on 
the morning of March 8 but was told that Seward was at home 
ill. The commissioners suspected a ruse on the part of their wily 
antagonist, but upon careful investigation they were satisfied 
that he really was sick." This temporary setback did not dampen 
their optimism, and on March 9 they sent telegrams to Toombs 
reporting that “the impression prevails in Administration circles 
that Fort Sumter will be evacuated within ten days,” and warning 
that the Confederacy should “by all means avoid collision at 
Charleston until you hear from us.] Things look better here than 
was believed in Montgomery . . . .”* By the 11th Toombs evi- 
dently had a general idea of what was afoot, and he telegraphed 
to his agents, “Can’t bind our hands a day without evacuation 
of S[umter] and P[ickens].”** He was to enlarge on this point 
several days later in a written dispatch. 

Seward had returned to his office on that same day. Gwin had 
left town, and so the commissioners asked Senator R. M. T. 
Hunter of Virginia to take their memorandum to the Secretary 
and request for them an informal interview. When Hunter pre- 
sented himself at the State Department, Seward was visibly dis- 
concerted. He seemed, wrote the commissioners, “to apprehend 

31Forsyth and Crawford to Toombs, March 8, 1861, in Pickett Papers; Bancroft, 
Seward, Il, 111; Crawford, Genesis of the Civil War, 323. 

82Forsyth and Crawford to Toombs (two telegrams), March 9, 1861, in Pickett 


Papers; Nicolay and Hay, Lincoln, ITI, 400. 
88Toombs to Forsyth and Crawford, March 11, 1861, in Pickett Papers. 
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the formal presentation of the issue we have in charge.” As for 
an interview, Seward said he would first have to consult Lincoln, 
and on the next day Hunter was handed a note from the Secre- 
tary saying it was not in his power to grant an interview.™* 

The Confederates abandoned their policy of delay. Their in- 
structions from Toombs allowed them to consent to delay only 
if the United States promised not to disturb the status quo, and 
no such promise had been forthcoming. Furthermore, they were 
tired of playing Henry at Canossa, waiting for some gracious 
word to issue from the State Department. 


We deemed it not compatible with the dignity of our 
Government to make a second effort [to be received] ... . 
Our only remaining course was plain, and we followed it at 
once in the preparation of a formal note . . . informing the 
United States Government of our official presence here, the 
objects of our mission, and asking an early day to be ap- 
pointed for an official interview.** 

This note was left at the State Department on March 13 by John 
T. Pickett, the commission’s secretary. He called for an answer 
at noon the following day and was informed by Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Frederick W. Seward that his father had been very 
busy and the answer was not yet prepared. He promised, how- 
ever, to send a reply very soon to the National Hotel, where the 
commissioners were staying. Still it did not come, and Pickett 
went to the State Department again on the 15th and was told 
by the chief clerk that an answer was then in preparation.” 

While he and his colleagues were waiting for Seward’s reply, 
John Forsyth gave Secretary of War Walker an account of the 
commission’s strategy: 


We are feeling our way here cautiously. We are playing 
a game in which time is our best advocate, and if our Govern- 
ment could afford the time I feel confident of winning. There 
is a terrific fight in the Cabinet. Our policy is to encourage 
the peace element in the fight, and at least blow up the 
’4Bancroft, Seward, Il, 112. 
85Nicolay and Hay, Lincoln, III, 402. For the contents of the note, see Richard- 


son (ed.), Messages and Papers of the Confederacy, 1, 84. 
’6Memorandum by John T. Pickett, March 14, 1861, in Pickett Papers. 
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Cabinet on the question. The outside pressure in favor of 
peace grows stronger every hour.*’ Lincoln inclines to peace, 
and I have now no doubt that General Scott is Seward’s 
anxious and laborious coadjutor in the same direction. If 
Seward were not a coward, and would have had an unofficial 
conference with us, we could have strengthened his hands. 
His refusal forced us to precipitate the official bombshell 
into the Cabinet before he was ready for it. He has already 
had to beg for time. I repeat that I feel the strongest convic- 
tion that if time would allow we could make our mission a 
success. Seward wanted time as much as we did, but his lack 
of nerve has lost it to him and to us. Never was administra- 
tion in such a dilemma. The only question is . . . which of 
its two horns had it better be impaled over. Since the 4th 
of March two of the Republican illusions have been ex- 
ploded—first, that it was very easy to re-enforce the forts, and 
second, that they could collect the revenue on floating cus- 
tom-houses at sea. The great danger is that from ignorance 
of the true state of things in the South they may blunder 
us into a war when they really do not mean it. I think the 
great problem with the Administration is how to get out of 
a fight without blowing up the Republican party. They be- 
lieve, and we encourage the pleasant thought, that in case 
of war their precious persons would not be safe in Wash- 
ington, With prudence, wisdom, and firmness we have the 
rascals “on the hip.”** 

The actions of the commissioners up to this point received the 
qualified approval of President Davis. He had received with 
misgivings the proposed twenty-day delay in asking for recogni- 
tion. It was, he thought, an “extremely doubtful policy.” It seems 
likely that Davis, who tended to be ‘excessively legalistic in his 
approach to such problems, preferred to have the duration of 
any period of delay based upon constitutional considerations 
(such as the time required to consult the Senate). This was the 

3?This belief in a growing peace element in the North was one of the worst 
miscalculations the Confederate commissioners made. On the contrary, steadily 
increasing pressure was being brought to bear on Lincoln to do something de- 
cisive. See Stampp, And the War Came, 265-70. 

38Official Records, Series IV, Vol. I, 165. According to ibid., Series I, Vol. I, 
275, Forsyth sent a telegram to Governor Pickens on the 14th saying he thought 
a messenger had been sent to Anderson the previous day with orders to evacuate 


the fort. In the Pickens Papers, however, this telegram bears the date of the 15th, 
which is undoubtedly correct. 
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sort of excuse an independent nation could accept without loss 
of dignity, whereas the twenty-day period was arbitrary and 
based on political expediency. Nevertheless, in the interests of 
peace, the commissioners were told, Davis consented to the ar- 
rangement. But they were not to agree to an extension except as 
a matter of “extreme necessity, and unless negotiations are actu- 
ally pending.” On the other hand, if the Lincoln administration 
wanted to postpone a decision until the Senate could be consulted 
or until Congress assembled, that would be acceptable—but only 
if a “definitive arrangement” was made for the evacuation of 
Fort Sumter, which was called the “sine qua non” of peaceful 
negotiations. Furthermore, the commissioners were to demand 
“pertinaciously” the evacuation of Fort Pickens, and were to 
“urge” the surrender of Fort Taylor at Key West.** 

The next important news received by the Confederate State 
Department was that the projected agreement with Seward had 
fallen through and the commissioners had sent a formal note re- 
questing an interview. Davis strongly approved their course. After 
waiving all diplomatic etiquette, they had been rebuffed; now 
they were quite properly standing on their dignity as the envoys 
of a sovereign nation.” 

It is obvious from Toombs’ telegram of the 11th and the dis- 
patch of the 14th that Davis had modified his strategy. In their 
February 27 instructions the commissioners were told that, if 
Lincoln asked to postpone negotiations until he could secure the 
advice of the Senate or until Congress assembled, they were em- 
powered to consent, provided guarantees were given that the 
military situation would not be changed in the interim. Now the 
condition for consenting to delay was the surrender of Sumter—or 
at least an “arrangement” for its surrender. In the February 27 
instructions Toombs had emphasized the great importance of 


89Toombs to Crawford and Forsyth, March 14, 1861, in Pickett Papers. Davis 
was willing for the question of Fort Jefferson at Dry Tortugas to be left to later 
negotiations. He would also allow, during the twenty days, the Sumter garrison 
to purchase limited quantities of supplies “needful for the comfort of the officers 
and men,” the amount and nature to be determined by the military authorities at 
Charleston. 

*°Toombs to Crawford and Forsyth, March 20, 1861, ibid. Davis was also 
probably concerned lest the Confederacy lose face in the eyes of foreign diplomats 
in Washington. This dispatch reaffirmed the instructions given in the dispatch of 
March 14. 
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maintaining the status quo, yet an understanding to secure this 
for at least twenty days was received coolly in Montgomery. It 
is possible that this sterner attitude was designed to increase pres- 
sure on an unstable and irresolute administration, force it to give 
up Sumter, and thus eliminate the outstanding source of friction 
between the two governments. It seems more likely, however, 
that Davis and Toombs were afraid Lincoln might be using delay 
to cloak some sinister purpose. Among the conflicting reports fil- 
tering down from Washington was one suggestion that a naval 
expedition was being fitted out for some unknown purpose. On 
the 14th Walker wired Confederate military commanders that 
four steamers were “ordered to sail from New York last night. Said 
to carry arms, provisions, and men. Destination not known.” On 
the next day he warned Beauregard at Charleston to “give but 
little credit to the rumors of an amicable adjustment. Do not 
slacken for a moment your energies, and be ready to execute any 
order this Department may forward.”** In view of these fears of 
a surprise attack, Davis probably decided the wisest course was 
to force a decision on Lincoln and thus discover his intentions. 
Davis himself was anything but optimistic about what the future 
held. “. . . I have not been of those who felt sanguine hope that 
the enemy would retire peaceably from your harbor,” he wrote 
Governor Pickens on March 18. “It is his choice as to how he 
will go, his stay must soon be measured by our forbearance. To 
have Fort Sumter uninjured is important to us, and for that rea- 
son if there were no other we should prefer that he should go 
peaceably.”* 

Meanwhile, back in Washington the negotiations had reached 
a definite turning point. Had Seward been forced to reply to the 
Confederate commissioners’ formal request for an interview at 
this time, he would have been compelled to refuse; Lincoln was 
never willing to do anything even remotely implying recognition. 
But as it turned out, Seward did not have to refuse to see the 
commissioners on March 15, thanks to the intervention of two 
members of the United States Supreme Court. Associate Justice 
Samuel Nelson had been giving serious study to the question of 


*1O0fficial Records, Series I, Vol. 1, 263, 275-76. 
42Rowland (ed.), Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist, V, 61. 
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coercing the seceded states. He had concluded that coercion 
could not be carried out unless serious violence was done to 
the Constitution and existing laws, and, further, that war would 
in all probability ensue. On the other hand he believed modera- 
tion on the part of the Federal government would result in recon- 
struction of the Union. On March 15 Nelson tried to impress his 
views on Secretary of the Treasury Chase, Attorney General Ed- 
ward Bates, and Seward, who as might be expected, was most 
cordial. As Nelson expounded the obstacles in the way of coercion, 
Seward said he was glad there were so many obstacles in the way 
of war; he only wished there were more.** Seward went on to 
tell Nelson how awkward for him was the recent Confederate 
demand for recognition, the answer to which was still unde- 
livered. He would spare no effort to preserve the peace, but, if 
he were forced to refuse the commissioners’ request, war might 
be the result. Here Nelson suggested that Associate Justice John 
A. Campbell of Alabama, whose views coincided with Nelson’s, 
might be able to help. This widely esteemed gentleman was des- 
tined to have the vital role of intermediary during the rest of the 
negotiations. As the secession crisis had developed, Campbell had 
shown himself wholeheartedly devoted to the cause of peace; 
to him all other questions were secondary. As early as January 
he had communicated with Lincoln through eaieeentes Blair 
in an unsuccessful attempt to persuade the Pre sident-elect to 
make a statement to calm public opinion. At the request of prom- 
inent Southerners he had also persuaded Jeremiah S. Black, then 
Buchanan's secretary of state, to try to get from Seward some 
reassuring statement as to Lincoln’s policy which he could relay 
to his anxious friends from the South.** When Lincoln himself set 
forth his policy in his inaugural, Campbell regarded it as a virtual 
declaration of war and prepared to resign from the Supreme Court. 
He was dissuaded from doing so by Joseph Holt,** who brought 
soothing word, apparently from Seward. that the inaugural had 


*8Crawford, Genesis of the Civil War, 326 (from an account written by Camp- 
bell in 1873). 

*+Henry G. Connor, John Archibald Campbell, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court, 1853-1861 (Boston, 1920), 11-17, 140; Crawford, Genesis of the Civil 
War, 345. 

*5Holt was secretary of war under Buchanan and retained his office for a short 
time after Lincoln’s inauguration. 
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served its purpose, did not really represent the policy of the gov- 
ernment, and would be forgotten.“* Campbell relented. From a 
strictly personal point of view, he made a mistake in staying on; 
in the weeks to come he was to find little else than disappointed 
hopes and undeserved abuse. 

After his conversation with Seward, Justice Nelson was walking 
down Pennsylvania Avenue and happened to meet Campbell. He 
told his colleague of his talk with the Secretary of State, and the 
two men went to Nelson’s hotel to discuss the whole matter. 
They decided the welfare of the entire country would best be 
served if the Confederates were given a full opportunity to ex- 
plain their mission. They were confident this could be done with- 
out recognizing the Confe deracy in any way. Therefore they 

called on Seward that same day, the 15th, told him their con- 
clusions, and advised him to answer the commissioners’ note and 
tell them that the government wanted nothing more than peace 
and was willing to make every effort to reach a friendly adjust- 
ment. 

Seward heard them out and then replied, as Campbell recalled 
in later years, 

I wish I could do it. See Montgomery Blair, see Mr. Bates, see 
Mr. Lincoln himself; I wish you would; they are all Southern 
men—convince them—no, there is not a member of the Cabinet 
who would consent to it. If Jefferson Davis had known the 
state of things here he would not have sent those Commis- 
sioners; the evacuation of Sumter is as much as the adminis- 
tration can bear.*’ 


“IT had not before this had a hint of the proposed evacuation of 
Sumter,” Campbell recorded, “and replied to Mr. Seward that I 
fully agreed with him that only one matter should be dealt with 
at a time and that the evacuation of Sumter was a sufficient bur- 
den upon the Administration . . . ."** Feeling that the commis- 
sioners should be informed of this development, Campbell offered 

*6Robert Garlick Hill Kean, Inside the Confederate Government .. . , Edward 
Younger, ed. (New York, 1957), 113. 

*7Crawford, Genesis of the Civil War, 327-28; Connor, Campbell, 123-24. 
This particular quotation is from a letter Campbell wrote in 1873; it follows 
closely his account of the affair (“Facts of History”) printed in full in Connor, 


Campbell, 122-32. 
48Connor, Campbell, 124. 
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to tell them and also to write Jefferson Davis. Seward said he 
could inform the Southerners that Sumter would be vacated 
within five days, and that the government did not intend to make 
any changes with regard to the Gulf forts.** 

Later that morning Campbell went to Martin Crawford and 
told him that he was satisfied that Fort Sumter would be given 
up within five days and that there would be no change with 
respect to the Gulf forts. Giving up Sumter would impose a 
severe political strain on the administration, a strain which would 
be “injuriously increased by any demand for an answer to the 
communication of the commissioners of the Confederate States.” 
He insisted that “an answer should not be requested until the 
effect of the evacuation of Fort Sumter on the public mind should 
be ascertained, and, at all events, that nothing be done for ten 
days.”*° Crawford immediately guessed that Campbell came from 
Seward, but he was told by the judge not to assume that he was 
acting as anyone's agent; however, Justice Nelson could vouch 
for the accuracy of all that he had said.** Crawford gave the im- 
pression of not wanting to agree to a delay, but finally con- 
sented (pending instructions from Montgomery ) provided Camp- 
bell would write down his remarks and have Nelson verify them. 
This was done, and the result was the following note: 


I feel perfect confidence in the fact that Fort Sumter will 
be evacuated in the next five days—and that this is felt to be 
a measure imposing vast responsibility upon the Administra- 
tion. 

I feel perfect confidence that no measure changing the 
existing status of things prejudicially to the Southern Con- 
federate States is at present contemplated. 

I feel entire confidence that any immediate demand for an 
answer to the communication of the Commissioners will be 
productive of evil & not of good. I do not believe that it 
should be pressed. 


4°Crawford, Genesis of the Civil War, 328; Connor, Campbell, 124-25. No such 
decision had been reached, of course. Furthermore, Seward was almost certainly 
aware of Lincoln’s order of March 11 to General Scott for the reinforcement of 
Fort Pickens, one of the Gulf forts. Stampp, And the War Came, 275; Bancroft, 
Seward, Il, 148. 

S0Bancroft, Seward, II, 115n. 

54Connor, Campbell, 125; Crawford, Genesis of the Civil War, 329; Davis, 
Rise and Fall of Confederate Government, I, 232. 
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I earnestly ask for a delay until the effect of the evacuation 
of Fort Sumter can be ascertained—or at least for a few days, 
say ten days. 

15 Mar 1861 (Signed) J. A. C.* 


During his conversation with Crawford, Campbell made no effort 
to conceal the strategy underlying Seward’s desire for delay—the 
belief that the Confederacy would “wither under sunshine.” The 
Confederate said he was “willing to take all the risks of sun- 
shine.”** 

Campbell’s next step was to write Seward and tell him what 
assurances had been given and that he need not worry about 
an immediate reply to the March 12 note being required by the 
commissioners.** For their part the commissioners telegraphed 
to Montgomery that 





by pressing we can get an answer to our official note tomor- 
row. If we do, we believe it will be adverse to recognition and 
peace. We are sure that within five days Sumter will be evac- 
uated. We are sure that no steps will be taken to change 
the military status. With a few days’ delay a favorable an- 
swer may be had . . . . What shall we do? 


In reply Toombs told them to “wait a reasonable time and then 
ask for instructions.”** 

By March 20 the specified five days had elapsed and still there 
was no announcement that Sumter was being surrendered. Evi- 
dently worried at the lack of news, Toombs telegraphed the com- 
missioners, “We can’t hear from you.” To this they replied, “You 


52Copy A, entitled Notes of Judge J. A. Campbell, accompanying Crawford, 
Forsyth, and Roman to Toombs, March 22, 1861, in Pickett Papers. 

53Davis, Rise and Fall of Confederate Government, 1, 232n. 

54Bancroft, Seward, II, 115n, gives Campbell’s letter to Seward, A recent work, 
Allan Nevins, The War for the Union: The Improvised War, 1861-1862 (New 
York, 1959), 5ln, states that Seward did not give a pledge that Sumter would 
be evacuated because (1) he did not have the power to do so and (2) Campbell’s 
note only expressed the belief in the strong probability that the fort would be 
given up; he did not relay a “categorical promise” to that effect. It might be 
remarked that it is not necessary to possess the power to execute a pledge in 
order to give one; further, it was certainly not unreasonable of the commissioners 
to think that the Secretary of State did have the power to give such a pledge. 
Campbell did not speak in terms of “probability” but on the contrary used the 
phrases “entire confidence” and “perfect confidence,” reflecting the words of 
Seward as understood by himself and Justice Nelson. 

55Dated March 15 and 16, respectively, in Pickett Papers. 

56Nicolay and Hay, Lincoln, III, 409; original in Pickett Papers. 
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have not heard from us because there is no change. If there is 
faith in man we may rely on the assurances we have as to the 
status. Time is essential to a peaceful issue of the mission. In the 
present posture of affairs precipitation is war. We are all agreed.” 
That same day they also wired Beauregard and asked if Anderson 
had evacuated Sumter or appeared to be about to do so. “Sumter 
not evacuated,” Beauregard answered; “no indications whatever 
of it. Anderson er still on its defenses.”*’ Thereupon the 
commissioners asked Campbell to see Seward and find out what 
was the matter. Campbell and Nelson took Beauregard’s telegram 
and went to the State Department on the 21st. They found Sew- 
ard too busy for an extended conference, although he did take 
time to assure them that everything was all right and to make 
an appointment with them for the following afternoon. On the 
strength of the Secretary’s remarks Campbell left a memorandum 
with the Crawford commission reaffirming his confidence that 
steps had been taken to evacuate Sumter and that no changes 
unfavorable to the South would be made at Fort Pickens. The 
Justices returned to the State Department the next day and found 
Seward “buoyant and sanguine”; he spoke with confidence of 
his ability to carry through his policy. He thought the delay ac- 
cidental, ‘and felt it did not involve the integrity of his assurance 
that the evacuation would take place, and that Campbell ‘ ‘should 
know whenever any change was made in the resolution in refer- 
ence to Sumter or to Pickens.” Campbell returned to the commis- 
sioners, brimming with hope, fully convinced that with prudence, 
forbearance, and wisdom, peace could be attained. On the 
strength of Seward’s remarks, Campbell wrote another memoran- 
dum for the Confederates: 
As a result of my interview today I have to say that I have 

still unabated confidence that Fort Sumter will be evacuated 

& that no delay that has occurred excites in me any appre- 

hension or distrust. And that the state of things at Fort 

Pickens will not be altered prejudicially to the Confederate 

States. I counsel inactivity in making demands on this Gov- 


57Official Records, Series 1, Vol. I, 277; Vol. LIII, 136. 
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ernment for the present. I shall have knowledge of any 

change in the existing status. 

22d March 1861 (Signed) J. A. C.%* 
Then, as on March 15, Campbell informed Seward in writing of 
what he had told Crawford, and the commissioners relayed the 
essence of this last note to Toombs by telegraph and added that 
they felt encouraged. Reporting at greater length by letter that 
same day, they emphasized that delay was the best policy. The 
Confederacy needed time to prepare for whatever the future 
might bring, and in the meantime the peace party in the North 
was steadily gaining in strength. Sumter had been a great trial 
to the administration, but once it was given up, other concessions 
would be easier to make.” 

In reply Assistant Secretary of State William M. Browne wrote 
that President Davis approved their action in not pressing for 
an answer to their March 12 note, but then went on to show 
reasons why the intentions of the Lincoln regime should be re- 
garded with skepticism. There were, for example, the failure 
to vacate Sumter within five days as promised, and the strength- 
ening of the the works at Fort Pickens. Furthermore the fact that 
the United States was preparing to abandon Sumter (and hold 
Pickens, a stronger position) only after Confederate power had 
made it militarily untenable, showed that Lincoln would yield 
only to superior force and cast serious doubt on his desire for 
peace. Therefore they should urge the evacuation of all the forts 
in the Confederacy within a reasonable time as “an indispensable 
condition to the preservation of peace” and as a prerequisite to 
pacific negotiations. They were also directed to inquire as to why 
a large number of Unite -d States naval vessels had been recalled 
from foreign stations and concentrated in Northern ports, and 
to say that the Confederate government had taken serious cog- 
nizance of this development.” 

Davis’ suspicions were indeed well-founded. After two weeks 
of relative inaction, Lincoln was moving toward a decision. Gus- 
tavus Vasa Fox, later assistant secretary of the navy, had a plan 

58Davis, Rise and Fall of Confederate Government, 1, 233; Connor, Campbell, 
126-27; Copy B, entitled Notes of Judge Campbell, accompanying Crawford, 
Forsyth, and Roman to Toombs, March 22, 1861, in Pickett Papers. 


5%Crawford, Forsyth, Roman to Toombs, March 22, 1861, in Pickett Papers. 
69William M. Browne to Crawford, Roman, and Forsyth, March 28, 1861, ibid. 
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for the relief of Fort Sumter. At the instance of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Montgomery Blair, an uncompromising coercionist, he came 
to Washington and laid the plan before the President. Fox was 
aware of the opposition in the cabinet to any such action, and he 
suggested that his arguments would be more convincing if he 
went to Sumter himself and examined the situation at first hand. 
Lincoln agreed. Fox arrived in Charleston on March 21 and 
looked up an old friend, Commander H. J. Hartstene, now of the 
Confederate navy. Hartstene was not able to locate General 
Beauregard, so he took Fox to Governor Pickens, who gave the 
Northerner permission to visit Sumter on the condition that his 
purposes were entirely peaceful.** Hartstene accompanied Fox, 
and on his return Beauregard asked, “Were you with Captain 
Fox all the time of his visit?” “All but a short period, when he 
was with Major Anderson,” was the answer. “I fear that we shall 
have occasion to regret that short period,” rejoined Beauregard.” 

On the day of Fox’s visit to Sumter, Lincoln explained to Ste- 
phen A. Hurlbut, then of Illinois but a native of Charleston, that 
he wanted him to go to South Carolina and gauge the strength 
of Unionist sentiment there—that sentiment Seward was counting 
on to react against secession, if given time. Accompanying Hurlbut 
was Lincoln’s old friend, Ward H. Lamon, whom the Southerners 
took for Lincoln’s personal emissary. Both men arrived in Charles- 
ton on the 25th. Hurlbut proceeded to confer with that unbend- 
ing Unionist, James L. Petigru, under whom he had studied law. 
Lamon met Governor Pickens, went out to Sumter, and did a 
great deal of loose talking to the effect that he had come to 
Charleston to arrange with Anderson for the removal of his gar- 
rison."* On the 26th Beauregard reported to Walker that “Mr. 
Lamon left here last night, saying that Major Anderson and com- 
mand would soon be withdrawn from Fort Sumter in a satis- 

*10fficial Records of the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of the 
Rebellion (30 vols. and index, Washington, 1894-1927), Series I, Vol. I, 227, 
246-47. It is scarcely possible that Fox did not understand this condition. He 
must have known that Confederate authorities would never allow him to visit 
the fort for the purpose of facilitating its relief. 

62Crawford, Genesis of the Civil War, 372n. Anderson and Fox did discuss the 
problems involved in relieving the fort. Anderson believed it was impossible and 


opposed making the attempt. Ibid., 371-72. 
*3Nicolay and Hay, Lincoln, III, 390; Official Records, Series I, Vol. I, 222. 
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factory manner.” After he had returned to Washington, Lamon 
wrote Pickens that he would be back in a few days to remove 
Anderson and his men.* Lincoln disavowed Lamon’s statements 
early in April, but the effect was to erode still further the already 
crumbling faith in Northern promises. 

During the week that followed the March 22 conversations, 
the Confederate commissioners had little to report.** The only 
incident of interest was a proposed meeting between André Ro- 
man, who probably joined his colleagues on the 17th or 18th, 
and Seward. In the course of a conversation between Baron Edo- 
ard de Stoeckl, Russian minister to the United States, and Seward, 
the latter reiterated his dedication to the cause of peace and asked 
de Stoeckl to arrange an informal meeting with Roman. De 
Stoeckl planned to invite both men to tea and then be called 
away on business, leaving them alone. The commissioners were 
undoubtedly greatly encouraged by this unexpected development, 
but they were soon disillusioned. On the morning of the 26th, 
the day of the proposed assignation (Seward’s coquetry seems 
to deserve the word), de Stoeckl called on Roman and said he 
had received a note from Seward saying that he had thought the 
matter over and was afraid such a meeting would get to the news- 
papers; consequently he had to decline. This came as an “utter 
surprise” to the commissioners. Obviously intensely irritated, they 
wrote to Toombs requesting additional instructions and asking 
“whether we shall dally longer with a Government hesitating & 
doubting as to its own course, or shall we demand an answer 
at once [to our March 12 note].” Personally they would like to 
demand to be accorded the respect and ‘dignity of the envoys 
of an independent nation. But, they went on, they realized the 
value of delay to the Confederacy. In the remainder of the letter, 
the commissioners expressed the opinion that the stronger the 
Confederacy made itself, the greater the possibility of recognition 

64] bid., 282. 

65Crawford, Genesis of the Civil War, 374. 

66Commissioners to Toombs, telegrams of March 23, 25, 26, 28, 1861, in 
Pickett Papers. There is a rought draft of a telegram of the 29th transmitting a 
statement by the New York Tribune that orders had been sent on the 14th to land 
four hundred troops on Pickens from the Brooklyn. Crawford and Roman said they 
could not believe it and thought that the announcement might be for the purpose 


of influencing the forthcoming elections in Connecticut. Crawford .and Roman to 
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by the United States. They still believed Sumter would be evacu- 
ated, and advised Toombs to assemble a strong force at Pensacola 
and thus give Lincoln as good an excuse for evacuating Pickens 
as he had in the case of Sumter. The North would never risk 
war by reinforcing Pickens, but would only bluster and threaten 
in the newspapers. Then the commissioners contradicted them- 
selves somewhat by saying they were assured they would be 
notified if the cabinet adopted a war policy, in effect admitting 
that the North might, after all, do more than write sulphurous 
editorials.” 

While the commissioners were fuming over Seward’s fickleness, 
Governor Pickens was waiting for Lamon to come back to 
Charleston and take the Federal troops away, as he said he would. 
Finally on March 30 he telegraphed Crawford and the others 
and asked for an explanation.”* They gave the telegram to Camp- 
bell, who took it to Seward the same day. The Secretary said he 
could not give a definite reply to Pickens’ telegram until Mond: Ly, 
April 1, but he went on to convince Campbell once again that 
Sumter was going to be evacuated. The purpose of Lamon’s trip 
had been to gather information enabling Lincoln to demonstrate 
that evacuation was a military necessity. Lamon had not yet re- 
turned to Charleston because it was feared that surrende ring the 
fort now might adversely affect the elections in Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, which were to be held on April 1 and 4.°° Camp- 
bell, with touching confidence in Seward’s reliability, duly re- 
ported to the commissioners, who telegraphed a condensed ver- 
sion of the conversation to Toombs.” On April 1, however, when 
he called to receive an answer to Governor Pickens’ telegram, 
Campbell was treated to a rude shock. Seward began by saying 
that Lincoln was disturbed at the contents of that telegram, be- 
cause Lamon had no authority whatever to make any statement 
about Sumter, a fact which Lamon would confirm in person if 
Campbell so desired. The Secretary then jotted down a note for 
the commissioners which said “the President may desire to supply 
Fort Sumter, but will not undertake to do so without first giving 

®*Crawford and Roman to Toombs, March 26, 1861, ibid. 

68Connor, Campbell, 127; Davis, Rise and Fall of Confederate Government, I, 
234-35. 


6°Crawford to Toombs, April 1, 1861, in Pickett Papers. 
7Crawford and Roman to Toombs, March 30, 1861, ibid. 
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notice to Governor Pickens.” The Judge was naturally taken 
aback. On at least four separate occasions during the last sixteen 
days Seward had said flatly that Sumter would be given up; now 
he was speaking of the possibility that it might be supplied. 
“What does this mean?” asked Campbell. “Does the President 
design to supply Sumter?” “No, I think not,” was the reply; “it 
is a very irksome thing to him to evacuate it. His ears are open 
to everyone, and they fill his head with schemes for its supply. 
I do not think that he will adopt any of them. There is no design 
to reinforce it.” But, Campbell persisted, even if that were true, 
it would still be a dangerous thing to speak to the Confederates of 
Lincoln’s possible desire to supply the fort. It might be taken 
as an intention to do so, and lead to an attack on Sumter. Seward 
then said he would have to consult the President before answer- 
ing. He left the room for a few minutes. When he returned he 
wrote out an answer for Governor Pickens which was somewhat 
different from his first note: “I am satisfied the Government will 
not undertake to supply Fort Sumter without giving notice to 
Governor Pickens.”"* The only change—surely an unimportant 
one—was to omit any reference to Lincoln’s “desire” to relieve 
the fort. Campbell accepted this message with the understanding 
that the assurances made on March 15 and reiterated on the 21st 
and 22nd were still valid.” 

Not long after his conversation with the adroit Secretary of 


74Connor, Campbell, 127-28, quoting Campbell’s account, “Facts of History.” 
Naturally, no claim is made for the literal exactness of the quotation. 

72Jbid., 128; Davis, Rise and Fall of Confederate Government, I, 235. On 
March 29, Lincoln ordered an expedition to be made ready for the purpose of 
supplying Sumter; on the 3lst a similar decision was reached with respect to 
Pickens, Seward was of course fully cognizant of both. On the same day that 
he talked to Campbell, April 1, Seward presented Lincoln with his memorandum, 
“Some thoughts for the President’s consideration,” in which he advocated sur- 
rendering Sumter and strengthening the Gulf forts. Lincoln’s reply of the same 
date said, among other things, that he had no intention of giving up Sumter. If 
this answer did not reach Seward before his talk with Campbell, he still may 
have had some hope at the time of that conversation that his policy might even 
then prevail. The fallacious explanation (see Stampp, And the War Came, 282-83) 
which Lincoln gave in his July 4 message to Congress to the effect that he had 
ordered the Sumter expedition to go ahead only after he had learned (on April 6) 
that his orders of March 11 to reinforce Pickens had miscarried probably was 
intended, among other things, to make Seward’s friends think that the President 
had tried to follow his advice but had been thwarted by accidental circumstances. 
Nicolay and Hay, Lincoln, III, 429-49; Lincoln, Collected Works, IV, 301, 315, 
316-18n. 
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State, Campbell wrote President Davis that “I do not doubt that 
Sumter will be evacuated shortly, without any effort to supply it,” 
and that he would be notified before any change was made at 
Fort Pickens. “So far as I can judge,” he continued, “the present 
desire is to let things remain as they are, without action of any 
kind.””* Thus did he brush aside the plain implications of Lin- 
coln’s note and once again place his trust in the verbal statements 
of Seward. Reflecting this same point of view, Crawford wired 
Beauregard that he was authorized to say that no attempt to 
supply Sumter would be made without notifying Governor Pick- 
ens first. “My own opinion,” he said, “is that the President has 
not the courage to execute the order agreed upon in Cabinet for 
the evacuation of the fort[!], but that he intends to shift the 
responsibility upon Major Anderson, by suffering him to be 
starved out.” In a similar message to Toombs, the commissioners 
warned against attacking Sumter “when the general impression 
is, its surrender can be expected every hour.” That would make 
the Confederacy appear “guilty of the unnecessary shedding of 
blood & it would tend to concentrate public opinion at the North 
in favor of this government.””* With that statement the commis- 
sioners made one of their rare accurate predictions of coming 
events. They had, as a matter of fact, no real knowledge of what 
was impending, and remained in a state of confusion, oscillating 
between extremes of optimism and pessimism. On the very next 
day after their hopeful dispatch of April 1 they telegraphed 
Toombs that the 


war wing presses on the President; he vibrates to that 
side . . . . Their form of notice to us may be that of the 
coward, who gives it when he strikes. Watch at all points. 
It is said the Pawnee sailed from this place this evening with 
three companies of artillery.” 


The mood of Confederate authorities at Montgomery was one 
of grim preparation for the worst; the portents of things to come 
were too plain to be ignored by those out of range of Seward’s 
mesmeric dissembling. On March 26 the New York Tribune 

78Nicolay and Hay, Lincoln, III, 411. 

Official Records, Series 1, Vol. 1, 283-84. 


7Crawford and Roman to Toombs, April 1, 1861, in Pickett Papers. 
"Official Records, Series 1, Vol. 1, 284; original in Pickett Papers. 
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revealed that the purpose of Fox’s trip to Sumter had been to 
perfect his plan for relieving the fort.”’ In obvious reaction to this 
news, Beauregard was ordered to allow no one else to go to Sum- 
ter unless he himself saw the written instructions of the visitor and 
was satisfied that no deception was intended. And just in case 
the General had any tendencies toward complacency or false 
hopes, Walker sent him the following letter on April 2: 


The Government has at no time placed any reliance on 
assurances by the Government at Washington in respect to 
the evacuation of Fort Sumter, or entertained any confidence 
in the disposition of the latter to make any concession or yield 
any point to which it is not driven by absolute necessity, and 
I desire that you will govern yourself generally with strict 
reference to this as the key to the policy of the Government 
of the Confederate States . 

[You should conduct yourself] precisely as if you were in 
the presence of an enemy contemplating to surprise you. 

The delays and apparent vacillations of the Washington 
Government make it imperative that the further concession 
of courtesies such as have been accorded to Major Anderson 
and his command, in supplies from the city, must cease; . . . 
all communications . . . for any purpose of supply is abso- 
lutely inhibited . . . .”° 


And Walker concluded by saying that the mission of the Con- 
federate agents in Washington might come to an end at any 
moment. 

On the same day Toombs sent off a dispatch to the commis- 
sioners which, in one important respect, was at sharp variance 
with Walker’s letter to Beauregard. President Davis agreed, they 
were told, that Seward’s policy would prevail and that its adop- 
tion by the United States would not be harmful to the interests 
of the ‘Confederacy. In their March 26 letter to Toombs, the com- 
missioners, exasperated by Seward’s refusal to meet with Roman, 
had asked whether they should continue to “dally” with such 
a vacillating administration or put an end to delay and demand 


™™Frank Moore (ed.), The Rebellion Record: A Diary of American Events, 
with Documents, Narratives, Illustrative Incidents, Poetry, etc. (12 vols., New 
York, 1862-1871), I, 3d section, 26. 

78Official Records, Series 1, Vol. I, 283. 

79Tbid., 285. 
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to be received at once. It was Davis’ belief, wrote Toombs, that 
the delay caused by the “hesitating & doubting” policy of the 
United States was not injurious to the Confederacy. While the 
United States chose neither peace nor war, the Confederacy had 
the advantage of both conditions and was able to strengthen 
its defenses and consolidate its government. If the Lincoln ad- 
ministration were to propose a truce based on the status quo, 
to last until Congress met, a move the commissioners seemed to 
anticipate, they were to refuse unless the United States agreed 
to give up Sumter and Pickens.” 

At no other time throughout the entire crisis did the President 
express confidence that Seward’s policy, which entailed the vol- 
untary surrender of Sumter, would win out. This fact, together 
with the sentiments of extreme pessimism and distrust expressed 
in Walker's April 2 letter and elsewhere, lead to the conclusion 
that Davis was not being entirely candid with the commissioners. 
Instead, it would seem that he misrepresented his beliefs for the 
purpose of encouraging the commissioners to persist in their pres- 
ent course of action, thereby gaining time if nothing else. Conse- 
quently the letters of W alker and Davis are not contradictory. 
Taken together, they represent the two sides of Davis’ strategy 
of defense: Refrain from bringing matters to a head, leave the 


’°Toombs to Crawford, Roman, and Forsyth, April 2, 1861, in Pickett Papers. 
There is a puzzling incident in this exchange of correspondence. A letter from 
Roman to Toombs of March 29 (the receipt of which was acknowledged in 
Toombs’ April 2 letter) contained an enclosure which consisted of two parts, “The 
Answer” and “The Rejoinder.” The first is the text of a letter in which the 
President of the United States is represented as replying to the commissioners’ 
note of March 12 to the effect that he cannot open negotiations with them unless 
it is understood that such negotiations do not constitute recognition. If that is 
agreed, he is willing to talk to them. “The Rejoinder” is a projected reply by the 
commissioners, who, while stating that the Confederacy is an independent nation 
de facto and de jure, say that they have never made recognition of that inde- 
pendence a prerequisite of negotiations. They explicitly agree that such talks 
will not be considered to constitute recognition. 

In the April 2 letter Davis describes the policy represented by the above en- 
closure as very “delicate.” He returned a modified version of “The Rejoinder” 
to the commissioners, the only change being that instead of explicitly accepting 
Lincoln’s proviso that negotiations would not connote recognition, the commis- 
sioners were to say that they had no objection to holding talks “upon the terms 
stated in the note of the President of the United States.” The writer is not sure of 
the significance of this incident. Possibly the commissioners had some reason, since 
lost, for expecting such a letter from Lincoln; or perhaps there was a plan to 
publish a spurious correspondence for the purpose of arousing the peace element 
in the North and forcing Lincoln to talk to them. 
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door open to a peaceful settlement, and whatever the fate of the 
negotiations, use the time they afford to prepare for a possible 
attack. As for what Davis really expected to happen, there seems 
little reason to doubt he believed Lincoln was bent on armed 
coercion. 

The telegrams that arrived daily from Washington certainly did 
nothing to create confidence. “Much activity to-day in the War 
and Navy Departments,” the commissioners wired on April 3. 
“It is said the Minnesota, at Boston, has been ordered to the 
mouth of the Mississippi. Powhatan suddenly put in commission 
to sail next week. Four companies now here . . . ordered to New 
York. Report says these movements have reference to the San 
Domingo question.”** On the 4th they repeated that this expedi- 
tion was headed for San Domingo. But, they warned, “all this 
fleet may now or hereafter be ordered to our coast; hence we 
would say strengthen the defenses at the mouths of the Missis- 
sippi. ” ? The 5th saw these preparations still in progress. A “form- 
idable military and naval force” was involved, Toombs was in- 
formed. Statements that San Domingo was the destination might 
be true or might be a ruse, said the commissioners, plumbing the 
depths of uncertainty. “Having no confidence in the administra- 
tion, we say, be ever on your guard . . . . The notice promised 
us will come at the last moment if the fleet be intended for our 
waters.” 

On April 6 Walker ordered Beauregard to isolate Sumter com- 
pletely. “The courtesies which have been accorded to the com- 
mander of that fortress have been . . . taken advantage of in 
some cases by persons whose object in visiting Fort Sumter was 
chiefly to obtain information of the state of our defe nses, to be 
communicated to the Government at Washington.” By this time 
it had definitely been concluded at Montgomery that an expedi- 
tion to reinforce Pickens was then weighing anchor, and addi- 

810 fficial Records, Series I, Vol. I, 286. San Domingo had been invaded by 
Spain. 

820 fficial Records of the Navies, Series I, Vol. IV, 257. 

8830 fficial Records, Series I, Vol. I, 286. The originals of these telegrams of 


April 3, 4, and 5 are in the Pickett Papers. 
84Official Records, Series I, Vol. 1, 288. 
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tional troops were called to Pensacola to meet it.** In Charleston 
the newspapers were full of the warlike preparations then going 
on in the North. The venerable dean of secessionists, Edmund 
Ruffin, wrote in his diary on the 6th that “everything seems to 
indicate some new and serious attempt to strike an unlooked-for 
blow on the C.S., either reinforcing the blockaded forts, or (as 
also rumored) to blockade the Mississippi river.” At ten-thirty 
that night the commissioners wired Toombs that there had been 


No change in the activity of the warlike armaments men- 
tioned yesterday. The rumors that they are destined against 
Pickens and perhaps Sumter are getting every day stronger. 
We know nothing positive on the subject, but advise equal 
activity on your part to receive them if they come. We have 
not yet been notified of the movement, but the notifications 
may come when they are ready to start.*’ 


In the face of a steady stream of alarming information, the 
commissioners decided to get in touch with Seward once again. 
On Sunday morning, April 7, they called on Campbell. At their 
request the latter wrote Seward, described their anxiety, and 
recapitulated the assurances he had previously given them and 
which he had just repeated to the effect that prior notice would 
be given before any action was taken with respect to Sumter or 
Pickens. “But if I have said more than I am authorized,” Camp- 
bell concluded, “I pray that you will advise me.” As an answer 
he received an undated, unsigned note saying: “Faith as to Sum- 
ter fully kept; wait and see; other suggestions received, and will 


85[bid., 456; Vol. LIII, 38-40, 42. On the 6th the New York Tribune announced 
that an expedition had left “to reinforce and protect the United States possessions 
in the South.” Nicolay and Hay, Lincoln, IV, 1 

8*Edmund Ruffin, “The First Shot at Fort Sumter,” William and Mary College 
Quarterly Historical Magazine, Series 1, Vol. XX (October 1911), 70. 

87Official Records of the Navies, Series I, Vol. IV, 258; original in the Pickett 
Papers. On the 6th Toombs wrote as follows to Vice President Alexander H. 
Stephens: “We have assurances from our officials at Washington that the govt. 
is pledged to no hostile movement . . . without notice; but their activity in naval 
and army preparations for the last few days indicate a hostile purpose, which a 
few days will develop.” U. B. Phillips (ed.), The Correspondence of Robert 
Toombs, Alexander H. Stephens, and Howell Cobb ( American Historical Associa- 
tion, Annual Report, 1911, IL), 558. 
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be respectfully considered.” Campbell digested this bit of 
ambiguity, and then wrote the commissioners that he still be- 
lieved Governor Pickens would be notified before an attempt was 
made to provision Sumter, but he no longer felt at liberty to say 
prior notice would be given of any change made at Fort Pickens. 
He then wrote Seward and informed him of what he had just told 
the Confederates.** 

At last Crawford and his colleagues were convinced that “a 
hostile movement is on foot and part of it sailed against the Con- 
federate States.” They so telegraphed Toombs, adding that they 
intended to notify Seward that their secretary would call at 
2 P.M. the next day for an answer to their note of March 12. If 
that answer was not satisfactory, they would “consider the gaunt- 
let of war thrown down and close our mission.”*® The next morn- 
ing, April 8, they wired the Charleston authorities that they had 
been told Sumter would not be supplied without notice, adding, 
however, that they placed no faith in these assurances; “the war 
policy prevails in the Cabinet at this hour.”” At 2:15 P.M. their 
secretary, John T. Pickett, called at the State Department. He 
was handed a blank envelope containing an unsigned memor- 
andum which Seward had placed on file on March 15 when the 
commissioners agreed to defer their request for an answer. In it 
Seward refused to consider the Confederacy as an independent 
nation and declined to have any dealings with its alleged agents.” 
The commissioners sent this grim news to their government. That 
night they were handed a brief but momentous telegram from 
Beauregard: “Special messenger from Lincoln, Mr. Chew, informs 

88Official Records of the Navies, Series 1, Vol. IV, 258-59; copy of unsigned 
memorandum, dated Sunday morning, April 7, 1861, in Pickett Papers; Crawford, 
Genesis of the Civil War, 340; Bancroft, Seward, II, 140-41n. By “other sugges- 
tions” Seward probably was referring to an offer by Campbell to go in person 
to Montgomery. 

8®Bancroft, Seward, II, 141n; Nicolay and Hay, Lincoln, IV, 36-37; Campbell 
to Crawford (copy), 2 P. M., April 7, 1861, in Pickett Papers. 

Official Records of the Navies, Series 1, Vol. IV, 258; original in the Pickett 
Papers. On the 7th Ruffin noted in his diary that telegraphic reports had been 
received in Charleston saying that “war steamers have been dispatched from 
Boston and New York, with 1800 soldiers to the South, but destination unknown.” 
Ruffin, “The First Shot at Sumter,” 71. 

Official Records, Series I, Vol. I, 289; Official Records of the Navies, Series 
I, Vol. IV, 259. 


*Official Records of the Navies, Series I, Vol. IV, 259; memorandum by John 
T. Pickett in the Pickett Papers. 
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us Sumter to be provisioned peaceably; otherwise forcibly.” A 
similiar telegram was sent to Walker, who replied: “Under no 
circumstances are you to allow provisions to be sent to Fort 
Sumter.”™* 

Events were rapidly approaching a climax. It may have been 
on the 8th that Walker received an ominous letter from the reli- 
able L. Q. Washington saying that Lincoln was intent on coercion 
and was marshaling his forces to strike a blow. On the same day 
President Davis received a telegram from Wirt Adams in New 
Orleans warning that Northern ships were said to be reconnoiter- 
ing the Mississippi River forts, and that there were other signs 
of attack in that quarter.** Reports had reached Charleston (and 
probably Montgomery too) that a squadron with as many as 
twenty ships had reached Bull’s Bay, some thirty miles up the 
coast, and was bearing down on the city.** With what must have 
seemed to him more than sufficient reason, Walker sent telegrams 
to the governors of the seven Confederate States, informing them 
that the Washington negotiations had been broken off, and that 
“a large force will probably, and if at all, almost immediately, 
be needed to resist the coercive measures of the Washington ad- 
ministration.” He then requested each of them to raise and hold 
in “instant readiness” 3,000 volunteers.*’ In Charleston, Beaure- 
gard called out several thousand men on his own responsibility.” 

The news of Lincoln’s notice was received on the night of April 
8. On the next day Davis called a cabinet meeting to consider 
the Sumter question. The problem was a simple one; two ques- 
tions were involved. First, should the Federal expedition be per- 
mitted to enter Charleston Harbor? Beauregard, undoubtedly at 
Davis’ direction, had already been ordered to prevent the pro- 
visioning of the fort-which meant he must repel the Union fleet 

Official Records of the Navies, Series I, Vol. 1, 259. The full text of the 
notice read: “I am directed by the President of the United States to notify you 
to expect an attempt will be made to supply Fort Sumter with provisions only, 
and that if such attempt be not resisted no effort to throw in men, arms, or 
ammunition will be made without further notice, or in case of an attack upon 
the fort.” Official Records, Series I, Vol. 1, 291. 

%Official Records, Series I, Vol. 1, 289. 

%Jbid., Vol. LILI, 138, 668. 

%]Jbid., 140; Ruffin, “The First Shot at Sumter,” 73. 


*7Official Records, Series 1, Vol. I, 290-91. 
*8]bid., Vol. LIII, 139. 
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by force if necessary. It seems quite likely, however, that the 
advisability of this decision was discussed in cabinet. Second, 
should the fort as well as the fleet be fired on? It was necessary 
that a decision be reached quickly, since it was believed that the 
Northern flotilla would appear as soon as possible after the de- 
livery of Lincoln’s message.”” A large number of Union ships had 
already been reported near Charleston on the 8th,’ apparently 
bearing out those rumors from the North which depicted an 
expedition of dangerous strength. It could have been on the day 
of the cabinet meeting that Davis received word from Lucius 
Washington which must have strengthened his worst fears: “They 
have 2,600 troops ready to start, and nearly every available ship 
in the Navy has been ordered to prepare for service.” Field 
artillery was being sent to New York. 


I think they are looking not merely to blockades, defenses 
of forts, &c., but to a land engagement... . I cannot shake 
off my mind the belief that they have some plan to re-enforce 
Sumter by means of a combined movement by sea and by 
land, taking Beauregard’s batteries in rear with infantry and 
field artillery, &c., while their ships press up the bay. 
All indications were that the administration had decided on 
war.’ 

Lincoln had said that if the expedition was not resisted, only 
supplies would be landed at Sumter. But even if the Confederacy 
could afford to allow the fort to be provisioned, how could Davis 
be sure that Lincoln was telling the truth, that nothing more than 
peaceful provisioning was intended? Reports and rumors of the 
most alarming nature had been coming in steadily for the last 
week. Why should they be ignored and Lincoln trusted? For 
almost a month Davis’ agents in Washington apparently had been 
systematically duped and lied to by Lincoln’s own Secretary of 
State, and it was impossible to be lieve the President had been 

*°See Davis, Rise and Fall of Confederate Government, I, 236. 

100Jt is assumed that such reports were sent to Montgomery from Charleston. 
There is no record that they were, but it seems unlikely that information of such 
presumed importance would have been withheld. 

Official Records, Series 1, Vol. LII, Pt. 2, 37. According to the dates of some 
of the exchanges of corre sponde nce, a le tter could travel between W ashington 


and Montgomery in three days. But even if Davis did not get this particular 
letter on the 9th, the general nature of its contents was available to him elsewhere. 
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unaware of Seward’s actions.’** “Moreover,” as Davis wrote after 
the war, 
the so-called notification was a mere memorandum, with- 
out date, signature, or authentication of any kind, sent to 
Governor Pickens, not by an accredited agent, but by a sub- 
ordinate employee of the State Department. Like the oral and 
written pledges of Mr. Seward, given through Judge Camp- 
bell, it seemed to be carefully and purposely divested of every 
attribute that could make it binding and valid, in case its 
authors should see fit to repudiate it.’ 
If Davis and his cabinet took what now would be called a calcu- 
lated risk, and it turned out that Lincoln’s note was just another 
falsehood, the consequences might be the fall of Charleston, per- 
haps other military disasters, and a staggering blow to the morale 
and prestige of the Confederacy from which it might never re- 
cover.’ 

Therefore the order to Beauregard was allowed to stand: The 
Northern fleet must be repelled by force. What of Sumter? The 
men at Montgomery were certainly aware that for firing the first 
shot they would be branded as aggressors by their enemies. Surely 
they would be better able to refute this charge if they fired only 
on the approaching fleet and left the fort alone. But it did not 
follow that the fort would leave the Confederates alone. On the 
contrary, there was no reason whatever to believe that Anderson 
would stand idly by while the fleet was being fired upon. So if 
Sumter was not dealt with first, the defenders of Charleston 
would have to fight the ships and the fort simultaneously, and 
their prospects of winning the battle would be correspondingly 
diminished. Therefore the surest and perhaps the only defense 
was to demand the surrender of Sumter, and if Anderson refused, 
attack before the relief expedition could enter the harbor.’”’ 

It is usually alleged that other motives played an important 
or even a controlling part in shaping this decision. The two most 

102See Davis, Rise and Fall of Confederate Government, I, 237. 

103, hid., 254. 

10¢There is no explicit evidence that the possibilities stated in this sentence 
actually occurred to Davis or his cabinet members, but under the circumstances 
the supposition does not seem to be particularly farfetched. 

105Again, there is no direct evidence that this line of reasoning was followed 


by Davis and his cabinet, but the ideas attributed to them are so obvious it is 
impossible to think that they were not considered. 
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often encountered are that the commencement of hostilities (1) 
would sweep away disaffection in the seven Confederate States 
and unite their people behind the government and (2) would 
win the allegiance of the upper South. The possibility and desir- 
ability of such results,’ especially the latter, doubtlessly occurred 
to Davis and his cabinet; no one could deny that. Nor can it be 
positively asserted that the Confederates would have been willing 
to let Anderson remain in Sumter indefinitely, assuming there 
had been no question of a shortage of supplies; that, however, is 
conjectural. The fact is that the overwhelming weight of evi- 
dence points to the conclusion that the situation was regarded 
by Montgomery primarily as a military problem, and that other 
considerations were of secondary importance. The crisis was, 
after all, precipitated by military moves by the Lincoln adminis- 
tration, and in Montgomery, in the light of the treatment the 
Crawford commission had received and the alarming reports daily 
received from the North, those moves must have appeared as a 
deadly threat to the very existence of the Confederacy. Given 
the supposed facts that Davis possessed, it is difficult to see what 
other decision he could have reached.*” 

There is unfortunately very little known of what was actually 
said or what positions the various members of the cabinet took 
in the meeting of April 9.°* So far as the record shows, the only 
member who objected to the decision was Toombs. In a letter 
written after the war, Walker described how Toombs walked into 
the room as the cabinet was discussing Lincoln’s note, read it, 

106This assumes the existence of considerable disaffection within the Con- 
federacy, a possibility which remains to be adequately established. 

107TFor two accounts, as examples, which ignore the military motive, see James 
Ford Rhodes, History of the United States . . . 1850 to . . . 1877 (8 vols., New 
York, 1906-1907), III, 348, and Nevins, War for the Union: The Improvised. 
War, 67. 

168The writer cannot accept the account in Nevins, War for the Union: The 
Improvised War, 68, in which Walker is described as opposing and Benjamin and 
Memminger as supporting the decision on Sumter. The source cited in Walker's 
case (Crawford, Genesis of the Civil War, 421) has to do exclusively with Toombs’ 
attitude. The statement concerning Benjamin is evidently based on a letter he wrote 
(Nevins, War for the Union: The Improvised War, 49) on April 3 which could 
as easily be a statement of opinion as of inclination; see Meade, Benjamin, 167) 
No source is cited for Memminger’s position. The writer cannot accept Jeremiah 


Clemens’ speech (Nevins, War for the Union: The Improvised War, 68) because 
of the circumstances of its delivery and internal inconsistencies. 
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and said, “The firing upon that fort will inaugurate a civil war 
greater than any the world has yet seen; and I do not feel com- 
petent to advise you.” An early biographer has Toombs say 
of the prospective bombardment, “Mr. President, at this time 
it is suicide, murder, and will lose us every friend at the North 

. . It is unnecessary; it puts us in the wrong; it is fatal.”"*° No 
source is given for this information, and if Toombs did violently 
oppose attacking Sumter, it is strange that no definite evidence 
has survived. He was a very articulate man. In view of what 
is known of Davis’ character and of the subsequent course of his 
administration, it seems likely that he had the meeting well in 
hand and imposed his will on the cabinet, with the possible excep- 
tion of Toombs.'*™ 

On April 10 Walker telegraphed Beauregard to demand the 
surrender of Fort Sumter and if Anderson refused, to “reduce 
it.”""* Because of a shortage of powder Beauregard felt he had 
to postpone the demand until noon of the 11th. Anderson’s answer 
was a note in which he declined to surrender, but he added verb- 
ally to Beauregard’s aides that if he were not attacked he would 
have to evacuate the fort in a few days when his supplies ran 
out."** His remarks were promptly telegraphed to Montgomery. 
Perhaps it might not be necessary to fire on Fort Sumter after 
all. If Anderson, whose honor everyone trusted, would name the 
day on which he would surrender, and would promise not to 
take part in the expected battle with the Union fleet, the Con- 
federates would not disturb him.’ A telegram to this effect was 
sent to Beauregard.’** Early on the morning of April 12 this new 
proposition was put to Anderson, who answered that he would 


10%Crawford, Genesis of the Civil War, 421. 

110Pleasant A. Stovall, Robert Toombs . . . (New York, [1892] ), 226 

111The fact that Toombs did not agree initially does not, of course, mean that 
he did not support the final decision. 

1120 fficial Records, Series 1, Vol. 1, 297. 

113Crawford, Genesis of the Civil War, 422-23. 

114] bid., 424-25; Official Records, Series I, Vol. I, 301. In his message to Cen- 
gress, April 29, 1861, Davis said he directed this wire to be sent. Richardson 
(ed.), Messages and Papers of the Confederacy, 1, 72-73. He did not mention, in 
this address, the first demand made to Anderson on April 11. 

115For the text, see Official Records, Series I, Vol. I, 301. 
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evacuate by noon of the 15th and would not in the meantime, 
as he wrote, 
open my fires upon your forces unless compelled to do so 
by some hostile act against this fort or the flag of my Govern- 
ment by the forces under your command, or by some portion 
of them, or by the perpetration of some act showing a hostile 
intention on your part against this fort or the flag it bears, 
should I not receive prior to that time controlling instruc- 
tions from my Government or additional supplies." 


Thus Anderson would not promise to remain neutral while the 
Confederates fought Lincoln’s expedition. This answer was so 
palpably unsatisfactory that Beauregard’s aides did not even take 
it back to the General. They merely handed Anderson a note in- 
forming him that the C ‘onfederates would open fire in an hour. 
They did, and the war had begun.’ 

Every major factor involved throughout the entire Sumter epi- 
sode had tended to produce this nah Jefferson Davis believed 
utterly that an independent Southern Confederacy was morally 
and constitutionally justified, and that it was entitled to control the 
public property within its frontiers. Having taken part in affairs 
of state during a period steeped in sectional animosity and sus- 
picion, from the beginning he thought it unlikely that the South 
would be allowed to go in peace. Belief became certainty when 
he learned of the apparently calculated duplicity with which his 
envoys had been received, and when report after report came in 
of secret preparations for a powerful attack on his country. By 
the time the day of decision had arrived there was every reason 
to think that Lincoln had determined upon a policy of violent 
coercion. Only two choices seemed to be left: to fight, with a 
good chance of winning an independence acknowledged by all 
nations or to submit to the will of the Black Republicans. For 
the South of 1861 there was only one possible decision. 

116[bid., 14 

117The criticism of Beauregard’s aides for giving this notice on their own 
initiative, without first informing the General of Anderson’s reply, is without 
substantial foundation. See James G. Randall, The Civil War and Reconstruction 
(Boston, 1937), 241-42. They were authorized by Beauregard to give such notice 
if Anderson refused to accede to the latest Confederate proposal. Anderson’s 


reply was obviously tantamount to a refusal, Had Davis known of that reply 
at the time, he would undoubtedly have ordered the Confederate guns to open 


fire. 








Hofstadter on Populism: 
A Critique of 
“The Age of Reform” 


By NORMAN POLLACK 


R ICHARD HOFSTADTER ANNOUNCES AT THE BEGINNING OF 
The Age of Reform that he will present a new interpretation 
of American reform movements since 1890 “from the perspective 
of our time.” Although he adds that it is also necessary to under- 
stand “the conception the participants had of their own work 
and the place it would occupy in the larger stream of our history,” 
he does not pursue the subject. But what justification can there 
be in risking the possibility of simply reflecting prevailing senti- 
ments by writing “from the perspective of our own time”? Hof- 
stadter gives as his reason the need to appraise critically what 
he calls “the New Deal experience,” that is, the effect of New 
Deal scholarship upon the interpretation of these reform move- 
ments: 

Our conception of Populism and Progressivism has in 
fact been intimately bound up with the New Deal experi- 
ence .... The views, therefore, of Populism and Progressiv- 
ism that one finds in histories written during and shortly after 
the New Deal era bear inevitably the stamp of this second 
wave of reform.’ 

In justifying his perspective, however, Hofstadter neglects to 
tell us what these New Deal books are, and, as a matter of fact, 
the important books on Populism were written well before the 
New Deal, the last one being John D. Hicks, The Populist Revolt: 
A History of the Farmers’ Alliance and the People’s Party 
(Minneapolis, 1931). The only notable exception is Charles Mc- 
Arthur Destler, American Radicalism, 1865-1901: Essays and 
Documents (New London, Conn., 1946), published after the 
New Deal. The result is that Hofstadter, by failing to make clear 


‘Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform: From Bryan to F.D.R. (New York, 
1955), 3-4, 6. 
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what he criticizes, can offer a new interpretation without refuting 
the older.* 

What are the grounds for Hofstadter’s dissatisfaction with 
interpretations “bound up with the New Deal experience”? He 
provides the following explanation: 

I find that I have been critical of the Populist-Progres- 
sive tradition—more so than I would have been had I been 
writing such a study fifteen years ago. I say critical, but not 
hostile, for I am criticizing largely from within . . . . The flow 
of criticism between conservatives and liberals in the United 
States has been somewhat blocked, with the consequence that 
men on both sides have grown excessively complacent about 
their intellectual positions. In the absence of a formidable and 
reasoned body of conservative criticism, liberals have been 
driven, for that exercise of the mind which intellectuals seek, 
to self-criticism, which has been of less value to them than 
powerful and searching opposition.’ 

This justification does not seem altogether plausible, for it is 
hard to accept the notion that something happened in those 
“fifteen years” which changed the validity of historical con- 
clusions. Moreover, can it seriously be asserted that there are 
no objective grounds upon which liberals can criticize con- 
servatives, and that the liberal intellectual has only one valid 
task, to keep in condition by exercising his mind on self-criticism? 
The notion that material and ideological differences are non- 
existent in American society leads to the conclusion that there is 
nothing really left to criticize. It is suggested, therefore, that 
Hofstadter’s basic methodological assumption is his consensus 
thesis: Consensus upon capitalist values characterizes the basic 
pattern of American development.* 

2Such earlier books as the following come to mind: Solon Justus Buck, The 
Granger Movement: A Study of Agricultural Organization and Its Political, 
Economic and Social Manifestations, 1870-1880 (Cambridge, 1913); Alex Mathews 
Arnett, The Populist Movement in Georgia: A View of the “Agrarian Crusade” 
in the Light of Solid-South Politics (New York, 1922); Herman Clarence Nixon, 
“The Populist Movement in Iowa,” Iowa Journal of History, XXIV (January 1926), 
3-107; and John B. Clark, Populism in Alabama ( Auburn, Ala., 1927). 

SHofstadter, Age of Reform, 12-13. 

‘Others have recently expressed concern over the stress placed upon consensus. 
In his “Anti-Semitism in the Gilded Age: A Reinterpretation,” John Higham 
pointed out that there is a “broader tendency evident in present-day scholarship 


to re-emphasize the harmony and unity in American society.” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, XLIII (March 1957), 561. 
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Hofstadter subtly invokes the consensus thesis in his definition 
of Populism, in which he includes characteristics so diverse as 
to deny that the movement had any cohesive force. In fact, his 
definition is so general that it divorces Populism from its historical 
context. 


By “Populism” [he writes] I do not mean only the 
People’s (or Populist) Party of the 1890's; for I consider the 
Populist Party to be merely a heightened expression, at a 
particular moment of time, of a kind of popular impulse that 
is endemic in American political culture . . . that expressed 
the discontents of a great many farmers and businessmen with 
the economic changes of the late nineteenth century ... . I 
believe that Populist thinking has survived in our own time, 
partly as an undercurrent of provincial resentments, popular 
and “democratic” rebelliousness and suspiciousness, and 
nativism.°® 

From this definition three noteworthy consequences follow: 
(1) The inclusion of businessmen already colors the movement 
by orienting it to profit-making; (2) the addition of nativism 
gives the movement from the start the appearance of irrational 
protest, rather than of protest based upon economic grievances; 
and (3) the description of Populism as a “popular impulse that 
is endemic in American political culture” implies a recurrent 
theme, rather than a specific movement in a given historical con- 
text. This lack of concreteness allows Hofstadter to support the 
consensus thesis by treating the whole course of American his- 
tory in terms of “endemic” impulses.’ Thus, the consensus thesis 
is established on an ahistorical basis; and the result can only be 
the assumption that American society has always existed in a 
state of equilibrium.’ But how can protest even occur given an 

5Hofstadter, Age of Reform, 4-5. 

®For example, Hofstadter in a later passage calls Populism but “another episode 
in the well-established tradition of American entrepreneurial radicalism, which 
goes back at least to the Jacksonian era.” Ibid., 58. Note how “enterpreneurial” 
prejudges the movement in much the same way that the inclusion of “business- 
men” did in his definition of Populism. 

7Hofstadter’s unquestionable acceptance of this general position was made 
clear in the introduction to his interpretation of the entire course of American 
history. He said there that American society is founded upon “the common cli- 
mate of American opinion . . . a society in such good working order . . . [that 


it has] a kind of mute organic consistency.” This conception served as the basis 
“of the need for a reinterpretation of our political traditions . . . [which] has been 
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equilibrium framework? By definition, the explanation must lie 
in factors external to the system; or, and here is the significant 
loophole, such protest must be taken as a presumption of irration- 
ality. 

Yet Hofstadter does offer a way to treat movements which fall 
outside the consensus framework; he denies that they are outside. 
Since the very existence of protest movements creates a suspicion 
that the consensus thesis is invalid, it is not really sufficient to dis- 
miss these movements as irrational; rather, it is necessary to assert 
that, while irrational, they actually reflect deep-down the basic 
consensus. Hence, irrational protest must be interpreted merely 
as a more vociferous expression of consensus. At a later point it 
will be seen that Hofstadter does precisely this. He considers the 
Populists to be irrational, while at the same time he regards them 
as oriented to capitalism. The result is that protest, even when 
it occurs, cannot be regarded as protest against the system; pro- 
test qua protest is inadmissible." 

In an examination of The Age of Reform it becomes apparent 
that the entire analysis of Populism is built upon Hofstadter’s 
selection of five dominant themes in Populist ideology.’ This is a 
particularly weak foundation because it considers the movement 
only on the ideologicial level, eliminating at the outset historical 
and sociological factors. This procedure, moreover, heightens the 
possibility of an arbitrary selection of material because statements 
have been removed from the historical context in which they 
occurred. Once statements become divorced in this way, they 

can be used to support any thesis; or, as is more gener rally true 
here, they can be made to appear ridiculous. A systematic treat- 


much obscured by the tendency to place political conflict in the foreground of 
history.” Richard Hofstadter, The American Political Tradition and the Men Who 
Made It (New York, 1948), vii-viii. 

SAlthough the influence of consensus and equilibrium upon social theory is, 
of course, outside the scope of this paper, a further observation might still be 
in order. The biases introduced by these formulations are clearly laden with 
political overtones. The outcome of such a trend has raised serious opposition 
from such critics as Barrington Moore in Political Power and Social Theory: Six 
Studies (Cambridge, 1958) and Charles Wright Mills in The Sociological Imagina- 
tion (New York, 1959), who view it as an opportunity for intellectuals to escape 
all responsibility for the problems confronting American society. 

®The five themes are “the idea of a golden age; the concept of natural har- 
monies; the dualistic version of social struggles; the conspiracy theory of history; 
and the doctrine of the primacy of money.” Hofstadter, Age of Reform, 62. 
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ment of Populist economic grievances would provide a neces- 
sary correction to this bias, but this is accorded a negligible role 
in Hofstadter’s analysis. 

The most important objection that can be raised to Hofstadter’s 
procedure, however, concerns the actual organization of the five 
themes in the ideology. With the introduction of these themes 
Hofstadter conveys the impression that they represent an exami- 
nation of the “political literature” in order “to re-create for our- 
selves the Populist spirit.” Hence, he appears to be merely cate- 
gorizing these themes “from the full context of the polemical 
writings”; or, stated more precisely, a content analysis of Popu- 
list thought yields these five themes. Thus far no internal rela- 
tionship between the themes is specified, nor presumably does 
one exist. The only relationship one would expect to find stems 
from their common source, Populism itself; but the assumption 
is that the relationship is unplanned. Hofstadter’s procedure 
merely calls for a recombination of the themes to form an image 
of the “Populist spirit.”"° 

It should be noted, however, that Hofstadter does not follow 
this procedure. On the contrary, these themes have been care- 
fully constructed so as to contribute to an overall impression. 
That is, they exhibit a planned internal relationship which un- 
folds in this manner: Each time a theme is allegedly established, 
it then sets the stage for the following theme, and so on until 
an image is created. Specifically, the first three themes assert 
the essential irrationality of Populism which, when accepted, 
then introduces the most likely manifestation of irrationality— 
belief in a conspiracy theory of history. This leads directly to the 
assertion that the Populists were anti-Semitic. By this time the 
reader is so convinced that Populism was not a response to actual 
conditions that the final point is easily made: Populist leadership 
was opportunistic, and the movement really expressed in an 
irrational fashion a basic consensus. The nature of Populism 
thereby becomes a drive for higher status and a larger share of 
the national wealth. The result is a highly manipulative situation 
in which the reader is carried along to an inevitable conclusion— 


10[bid., 61-62. 
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protest movements are merely manifestations of the “status 
revolution.” 

If Hofstadter had specified this internal relationship from the 
start, then the test for evaluating his total work would take the 
form of examining each theme. Otherwise, his analysis moves 
at such a fast pace that the critic is confronted with a series of 
hit-and-run tactics which, when taken together, constitute an 
apparently formidable body. This places an undue burden upon 
the critic who attempts to subject the analysis to verification, for 
it puts him in the position of appearing tedious by resorting to 
trivial attacks in trying to confront the grandiose whole.’ Thus, 
it becomes necessary to examine each level of the analysis in 
order to show that the move to succeeding levels is unwarranted. 

Hofstadter begins his whole discussion of Populist ideology 
with the sentence, “The utopia of the Populists was in the past, 
not the future.” Thus, from the start Populism is considered a 
movement of irrational protest. Not only is it utopian, but it is 
retrogressively utopian; for the ‘ ‘Populists looked backward with 
longing to the lost agrarian Eden ....” Here Hofstadter makes 
the candid admission, “though they did not express themselves 
in such terms” they looked backward because they wanted “to 
restore the conditions prevailing before the development of in- 
dustrialism and the commercialization of agriculture.”** The evi- 
dence for this important contention is inadequate—three Populist 
works in all, and each inappropriately used because their pre- 
sentation does not show that Populism resisted social change. 
By Hofstadter’s own admission these items merely call attention 
to the fact that concentration of wealth, large numbers of tramps, 
and an unresponsive political system did not exist, for example, 
in Andrew Jackson’s time to the extent that they were present 
during the industrial transformation. Hence, simply because 
James B. Weaver, Populist candidate for the presidency in 1892, 
urged that “the alarming tendencies of our times” be arrested, it 

11This statement is based upon personal experience, for it becomes easy to 
regard oneself as a peevish crank in attempting to pin down Hofstadter’s argu- 
ments. It is suggested, however, that the fault lies less with the critic than with 


a presentation which does not lend itself to a clear test of validity. 
12Hofstadter, Age of Reform, 62, italics added. 
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does not necessarily follow that he wanted to restore an earlier 
age." 

Hofstadter’s line of reasoning on this point raises several ques- 
tions. First, does he deny that the Populist charge is correct, that 
conditions were in fact different in Jackson’s time? Second, if it 
is correct, does the fact of its expression necessarily make it 
utopian? While Hofstadter’s evidence neither proves nor dis- 
proves the charge of utopianism, the charge is itself significant for 
its implications. Unless the Populists viewed conditions of their 
own time as no more unjust than in earlier periods, and, further, 
unless they were willing to acquiesce in these conditions, they 

can be dismissed as retrogressively utopian. Hofstadter’s view 
here appears to be a carry over from his own methodological 
assumptions. He objects to the Populists’ attempt to place their 
problems in historical perspective, thereby suggesting that a his- 
torical approach is itself utopian—precisely because by definition 
it looks backward. 

But a more significant implication derives from the charge 
of utopianism. Populist goals were unrealizable and impractical. 
It follows that Populism did not advocate concrete measures to 
correct specific abuses, nor did it criticize the very nature of 
the social system. It was only trying “to restore the conditions 
prevailing before the development of industrialism and the com- 
mercialization of agriculture.” Thus, the argument is designed 
to support the consensus thesis as well as to suggest irrationality, 
because the Populists are regarded as yearning for an obdee 
society, not criticizing the existing one. And of the two, a nos- 
talgic perspective, even if it implies some reservations concerning 
the status quo, is more consistent with the consensus thesis than 
is criticism of the society. 

Hofstadter concludes his discussion of utopianism with what 
he regards as the basis for this retrogressive outlook, the belief 
that “Nature . . . was beneficent.” That is, the Populists felt that 
American natural wealth had the potential to create abundance, 
but “If the people failed to enjoy prosperity, it must be because 
of a harsh and arbitrary intrusion of human greed and error.” 
They assumed “a lush natural order whose workings were being 


8, bid., 63. 
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deranged by human laws.”* If the issue is restated without trying 
to make the Populists appear ridiculous through such overstate- 
ments as “lush natural order,” their position becomes the follow- 
ing: The material wealth of America had the potential to create 
prosperity throughout the society if it was equitably distributed 
or administered. Yet, this did not happen. Why? Because, con- 
tended Populism, human beings are responsible through control 
of legislation for transforming society into a highly inequitable 
system. 

Hofstadter seems to object here not to the postulation of ma- 
terial abundance but rather to the Populist charge that people 
are responsible for inequality. In this connection it is interesting 
to note his stress upon “human greed and error” and “human 
laws.” He seems here to ridicule the Populist belief that concrete 
human activity determines social policies, maintaining either that 
problems of inequality do not exist, or that neither the social 
system nor human beings can be held responsible for problems 
that do exist. Thus, Populist protest becomes necessarily irra- 
tional, for it confronts problems that are either nonexistent or 
inevitable. Even more interesting is the fact that Hofstadter sup- 
ports this — ume with only one Populist publication. This 
would indicate that he is less concerned at this point with pre- 
senting a case fos the Populist belief in a “lush natural order” 
than with establishing a methodological position, his attention 
be ing directed not to the first theme itself but to the proposition 
that conditions are a result of concrete human activity. 

He lays the basis for a denial of this proposition by implying 
that individuals neither created nor bear responsibility for the 
problems which confronted Populism. This contention takes on 
crucial significance at a later stage, for it serves as the foundation 
for the charge that Populists adhered to conspiracy theory: If 
one believes that individuals are responsible for oppressive con- 
ditions, this is regarded as a clear indication of belief in con- 
spiracy theory. Thus, the stress upon utopianism has the effect 
of discrediting the validity of Populist beliefs, denying the exist- 
ence of oppressive conditions, and providing a basis for the later 
charge of conspiracy theory. 


14] bid., 63-64. 
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Hofstadter states the second theme in the Populist ideology 
as “the concept of natural harmonies” or “the idea of a natural 
harmony of interests among the productive classes.” Referring 
specifically to the Populist belief that farmers and workers con- 
stituted a class—“there was no fundamental conflict between the 
farmer and the worker’—this theme applies to the conception 
of class consciousness, and literally to nothing more. Yet Hof- 
stadter quickly extends its meaning; he contends that belief in 
the very notion of class necessarily entails an acceptance of con- 
spiracy theory: “ . . . predatory behavior existed only because it 
was initiated and underwritten by a small parasitic minority in 
the highest places of power.” Thus, in the guise of presenting 
one theme Hofstadter at the same time moves to further con- 
tentions: Class consciousness (second theme) leads to the belief 
that there are only two conflicting classes (third theme), from 
which it follows that the Populists conceived the opposing class 
as a small, conspiratorial group (fourth theme). He accomplishes 
this by treating the three themes together without indicating 
adequate demarcations, thereby obscuring the fact that each is 
different and subject to a separate analysis. 

In charging that class consciousness necessarily leads to con- 
spiracy theory, Hofstadter can reasonably be viewed as attempt- 
ing a concerted attack upon the notion of class itself. This, of 
course, must form a significant portion of his total argument 
because class and consensus are antithetical—to admit the reality 
of class feeling denies the harmonious character of society. 

Yet, can the very notion of class be summarily rejected or 
taken as a presumption of irrationality simply because it is fash- 
ionable in current social theory to do this? This contention raises 
an even more important problem than simply the validity of the 
consensus thesis, for if Hofstadter is correct, it follows that con- 
ditions giving rise to class feeling were themselves nonexistent. 
The result is a blanket endorsement of industrial capitalism and 
a consequent denial that conditions of oppression and concrete 
economic grievances ever existed. 

Hofstadter begins in a clearly condescending tone: 


15] bid., 62, 64. 
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. the Populists adhered, less formally to be sure, but 
quite persistently, to a kind of social dualism: although they 
knew perfectly well that society was composed of a number of 
classes, for all practical purposes only one simple division 
need be considered. There were two nations. 

Yet, by taking only several quotations to support his thesis, Hof- 
stadter contends that Populist thought offered no other critique 
of the existing society than “The people versus the interests, the 
public versus the plutocrats, the toiling multitude versus the 
money power .... ” It is entirely correct that many Populists 
did express such sentiments, but Hofstadter’s veiled assumption 
is that the simplicity of these statements insures their invalidity, 
a judgment made without even trying to ascertain whether these 
critiques had substance. In fact, his only justification for so in- 
terpreting them is that they are at variance with “the social 
pluralism expressed, for instance, by Madison in the Federal- 
ist ....” In passing, it should be noted that “social pluralism” is 
more compatible with the consensus thesis than is the belief in 
the existence of classes. Hence, by reducing the content of Popu- 
list thought to an absurdity, Hofstadter can then conclude by 
saying: 
The problems that faced the Populists assumed a delusive 
simplicity: the victory over injustice, the solution for all social 
ills, was concentrated in the crusade against a single, rela- 
tively small but immensely strong interest, the money power.’® 
This “delusive simplicity” was manifested in the Populist stress 
upon the need for a third party and, when this allegedly failed, 
in the focus upon a “monolithic solution"—the “money issue.” 
Hofstadter explains the whole significance of the creation of a 
third party in this manner: 
Since the old political parties were the primary means by 
which the people were kept wandering in the wilderness, 
the People’s Party advocates insisted, only a new and inde- 
pendent political party could do this essential job. 
The tone adopted here is less disturbing than the implicit assump- 
tion that there was not a need for the formation of a third party 
during this period. Can Hofstadter contend that either major 
party in the decade prior to 1896 was remotely responsive to 


I bid., 64-65. 
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radicalism, or is he suggesting in effect that the two major parties 
have always expressed the needs of the society? 

On the second point, the concentration upon the “money 
issue,” which also comprises an integral part of his fifth theme, 
Hofstadter offers only one item in evidence, and even this does 
not support his point. To illustrate his charge that the Populists 
believed “there was only one issue upon which the money power 
could really be beaten and this was the money issue,” he quotes 
Bryan’s Cross of Gold speech: “When we have restored the money 
of the Constitution, . . . all other necessary reforms will be pos- 
sible; but . . . until this is done there is no other reform that can 
be accomplished.” It is clear that Bryan was only saying here 
that the currency problem must first be solved before other re- 
forms could be carried out, not that it was the only problem, 
or that its solution guaranteed the solution of other problems. 
In Bryan’s own words once again, “all other necessary reforms 
will be possible.” 

Thus, Hofstadter has prejudged the second theme by arguing 
that the belief in the common ground shared by farmers and 
workers is patently absurd on its face. Yet he provides no evi- 
dence demonstrating its falsity, nor does he even explore areas 
which could support or deny his contention—the actual activ ity of 
farmers and workers themselves. A crucial aspect of Populism is 
dismissed without jurisdiction in research, the sole reason ap- 
parently being that the belief is incompatible with the consensus 
thesis. If, on the other hand, Hofstadter had discussed Populist 
grievances from the start and had attributed to these their proper 
significance, the plausibility of the belief in a farmer-labor coali- 
tion could have been at least seriously entertained.** 

Hofstadter’s third theme in Populist ideology—the dualistic 
version of social struggles—refers to the essential irrationality 
of the protest, a view the reader is already predisposed to ac- 

‘tIbid., 66. 

18A discussion of this nature raises the problem of whether any study of in- 
tellectual history can disassociate thought from its embodiment in activity. To 
divorce the two seriously runs the risk of misunderstanding the thought under 
consideration, if it does not lead to its outright dismissal from the start. The ulti- 
mate test of intellectual history lies in its ability to specify the relationship between 


thought and action; otherwise, the role of ideas in history serves merely as the 
plaything of the historian’s predilections. 
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cept given the two previous contentions establishing Populism’s 
retrogressive orientation and mythical adherence to a class basis. 
Here Hofstadter grants that the movement expressed grievances 
but takes its intensity as presumptive evidence of irrationality— 
anything so intense must be too intense and, hence, an indication 
of abnormality. For Hofstadter, “Often, indeed, a deep-lying 
vein of anxiety showed through,” as in the 1892 Populist pre- 
amble: 

We meet . . . in the midst of a nation brought to the verge 

of moral, political, and material ruin. Corruption dominates 

the ballot-box, the Legislatures, the Congress, and touches 

even the ermine of the bench. The people are demoral- 

ized... . The newspapers are largely subsidized or muzzled, 

public opinion silenced, business prostrated, homes covered 

with mortgages, labor impoverished, and the land concen- 

trating in the hands of the capitalists.’® 


Is the notion even entertained that there might be some valid- 
ity to the Populist charges, or must they constitute prima facie 
evidence of a “vein of anxiety”? It would seem that the historian 
has acceded to the role of psychoanalyst who can explain authori- 
tatively what the participants really meant in their platform, 
which, of course, is permissible when it is assumed initially that 
economic grievances must be unreal. The chief indication of the 
“vein of anxiety” for the Populists was their belief “that failure 
of the people to win the final contest peacefully could result only 
in a total victory for the plutocrats and total extinction of demo- 
cratic institutions . . . . [Hence] the common fear of an impending 
apocalypse.” This fear had its “most striking articulation” in 
Ignatius Donnelly’s Caesar's Column. Although Hofstadter rests 
his argument in great part upon this book, he biases the reader 
from the start with the comment, 

The convolutions of Donnelly’s plot, which includes two 
tasteless love stories, do little more than entitle the book to 
be called a novel, and the work is full of a kind of suppressed 
lasciviousness that one finds often in popular writing of the 
period.”° 

This interpretation may be seriously challenged, for the book 


19Hofstadter, Age of Reform, 62, 66-67. 
20] bid., 66-67, 69. 
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can be viewed more properly as an attempt to point out the 
seriousness of the economic conflict faced in Donnelly’s own day, 
to plead for government welfare measures, and to show the need 
for a reaffirmation of ethical values in the face of a narrow 
technicism accompanying industrialism. These elements can be 
overlooked easily when the book is regarded merely as “a piece 
of visionary writing, possibly inspired by the success a few years 
earlier of [Edward] Bellamy’s utopian romance Looking Back- 
ward.”** But Caesar's Column is not simply a utopian novel. 
Although utopian aspects make up the negligible portion dealing 
with technological innovation, the major portion describes con- 
ditions which existed at the time when it was written.” 

Thus, on the seriousness of the conflict, Donnelly had written: 

Who is it that is satisfied with the present unhappy con- 

dition of society? It is conceded that life is a dark and 

wretched failure for the great mass of mankind. The many 

are plundered to enrich the few. Vast combinations depress 

the price of labor and increase the cost of the necessaries of 

existence. The rich, as a rule, despise the poor; and the poor 

are coming to hate the rich. The face of labor grows sullen. 


Donnelly’s description of labor in the future society further 
demonstrates that the book is not utopian, for it is no more than 
an extension of existing conditions: “They seemed to me merely 
automata, in the hands of some ruthless and unrelenting destiny. 
They lived and moved, but they were without heart or hope.” 
This conception of the social effects of advanced industrialism 
anticipated similar statements of the problem by several decades. 
Emphasizing the importance of government as “the key to the 
future of the human race,” Donnelly suggested that “we have but 
to expand the powers of government to solve the enigma of the 
world.” Caesar's Column may be regarded, then, as a challenge 
to the beliefs in laissez faire and social Darwinism. “Man sep- 
arated is man savage; man gregarious is man civilized. A higher 
development in society requires that this instrumentality of co- 
operation shall be heightened in its powers.” Moreover, the work 

21[bid., 67. 

22This literary device of projecting contemporary conditions into a future con- 


text has been a favorite technique of writers who feel their work will not receive 
a fair hearing unless it is presented in a seemingly noncontroversial manner. 
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was concerned with the impact of science upon moral values: 


The more they [dominant groups] know of the material 
world the less they can perceive the spiritual world around 
and within it. The acquisition of a few facts about nature 
has closed their eyes to the existence of a God.** 


Finally, Caesar's Column served as a means for suggesting 
concrete measures applicable to existing conditions. For example, 
Donnelly called for the abolition of “all interest on monéy” and 
of all legislation giving “any man an advantage over any other 
man; or which tended to concentrate the wealth of the com- 
munity in the hands of a few.” He contended further that limits 
be imposed “beyond which no man could own property,” with 
the surplus to be invested “under the direction of a governmental 
board of management, in great works for the benefit of the labor- 
ing classes.” Other proposals included limits on “the amount of 
land” to be owned, abolition of “all corporations” or else the 
turning of “them back into individual partnerships,” issuance 
of “paper money, receivable for all taxes, and secured by the 
guarantee” of the nation, and creation of an “international paper 
money” which would be “receivable as legal tender for all debts 
in all countries.”™ 

Hofstadter’s fourth theme—the conspiracy theory of history— 
is based upon the farmers’ belief that they were “not simply op- 
pressed but oppressed deliberately.” Stemming from the dualistic 
version of social struggles, deliberate opposition is ascribed by 
the Populists to the other class. Since the initial conflict is judged 
irrational, to ascribe hostility to the other side is even more sus- 
pect. Thus, Hofstadter presents the notion of conspiracy in this 
way: The Populists believe that they are deliberately oppressed, 

23Ignatius Donnelly (Edmund Boisgilbert, pseud.) Caesar's Column: A Story 
of the Twentieth Century (Chicago, 1890), 4, 44, 129, 205. Even the climax dis- 
cussing the column of dead bodies does not necessarily reveal the work of a 
“sadistic and nihilistic spirit” (Hofstadter, Age of Reform, 70), for Donnelly 
resorts to this device in order to warn future generations that the course being 
followed may destroy humanity. The inscription on the column reads: “From this 
ghastly pile let it [the human race] derive the great lesson, that no earthly gov- 
ernment can endure which is not built on mercy, justice, truth and love.” Donnelly, 


Caesar's Column, 330. 
24Tbid., 116, 119-22, 124. 
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which leads to their perception “of the events of their time as the 
results of a conspiracy.”* 

Once the belief in conspiracy has been established, he rapidly 
extends the mantle of irrationality around the whole Populist 
conception of history: “But there is a great difference between 
locating conspiracies in history and saying that history is, in effect, 
a conspiracy ....” Hence, Populists viewed their grievances as 
a conflict betwen the “simple virtues and unmitigated villainies 
of a rural melodrama [that] have been projected on a national 
and even an international scale.” Yet the introduction of con- 
spiracy theory at this point has been made possible only by the 
prior assumption that conflict is intrinsically irrational.” 

According to Hofstadter, the conspiracy theory held by the 
Populists was the belief “that the contraction of currency was a 
deliberate squeeze,” that the bondholders “wanted to be paid 
not in a common currency but in gold, which was at a premium,” 
and that the moneylenders “wanted as high a premium as possible 
to be put on their commodity by increasing its scarcity.” This 
aberration seems to have been widespread, for “Wherever one 
turns in the Populist literature of the nineties one can find this 
conspiracy theory expressed.” As one case in point he examines 
Mrs. Sarah E. V. Emery’s Seven Financial Conspiracies Which 
Have Enslaved the American People (Lansing, Mich., 1888). 
Once again he introduces the evidence as from a hysterical tract, 
because it is “dedicated to ‘the enslaved people of a dying re- 
public.’ ”*’ He analyzes the work as “a recital of a series of seven 
measures passed between 1862 and 1875 which were alleged to 
be a part of this continuing conspiracy, the total effect of which 
was to contract the currency of the country further and further,” 
which he lists in a footnote as “the ‘exception clause’ of 1862; the 
National Bank Act of 1863; the retirement of the greenbacks, 
beginning in 1866; the ‘credit-strengthening act’ of March 18, 

25Hofstadter, Age of Reform, 70-71. 

26[bid., 71-74. 

2t[bid., 74-75. There is nothing particularly amusing about Mrs, Emery’s dedi- 
cation. Her father had entreated his children “ever to remember the cause of 
the oppressed, and ever to condemn a system of legislation calculated to reduce 
the laboring classes to a state of abject and hopeless servitude; in remembrance 


of his prophetic words, and his great love for humanity, this little volume is 
sacredly dedicated to the enslaved people of a dying republic.” 
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1869; the refunding of the national debt in 1870; the demonetiza- 
tion of silver in 1873; and the destruction of fractional paper 
currency in 1875.”** 

But does the listing of these seven measures prove that Mrs. 
Emery was addicted to conspiratorial delusions? In fact, can 
Hofstadter deny their existence? If not, can he deny that these 
measures had the effect of contracting the currency? If not, 
what explanation can he offer for their passage? Did not certain 
groups support them and stand to gain from their adoption? In 
short, can Hofstadter seriously contend that legislation is pro- 
moted by disinterested groups acting solely in the general in- 
terest? It would seem that the consensus thesis requires this posi- 
tion, for he labels as conspiratorial any view maintaining that 
there was a systematic contraction of the currency. 

Using the conspiracy theory as an established base line, Hof- 
stadter has prepared the way for his decisive allegation—anti- 
Semitism was the characteristic expression of Populism. “It was 
chiefly Populist writers who expressed that identification of the 
Jew with the usurer and the ‘international gold ring’ which was 
the central theme of the American anti-Semitism of the age.” 
This statement is softened somewhat by the reminder that “Popu- 
list anti-Semitism was entirely verbal. It was a mode of expres- 
sion, a rhetorical style, not a tactic or a program. It did not lead 
to exclusion laws, much less to riots or pogroms.” Then, despite 
his paucity of data, he makes the startling, exaggerated claim, 
“It is not too much to say that the Greenback-Populist tradition 
activated most of what we have of modern popular anti-Semitism 
in the United States.”* 

The weakness of Hofstadter’s case becomes painfully obvious 
when it is noted that he relies on very few items, some misin- 
terpreted, and on an extremely weak master’s thesis.*° The latter 
yields two concrete instances of anti-Semitic statements (both 
by Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Lease), and nothing else whatever that 
documents Hofstadter’s case. Take, for example, his interpreta- 
tion of a Bryan speech (originally contained in this thesis) in 

28[bid., 76. 

29[bid., 78, 80. 


30Edward Flower, Anti-Semitism in the Free Silver and Populist Movements 
and the Election of 1896 (unpublished M.A. thesis, Columbia University, 1952). 
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which he suggests that there was such a clear “identification of 
the silver cause with anti-Semitism” that Bryan was forced “to 
pause in the midst of his campaign to explain to the Jewish Demo- 
crats of Chicago that in denouncing the policies of the Rothschilds 
he and his silver friends were ‘not attacking a race; we are at- 
tacking greed and avarice which know no race or religion.’ ”™ 
Yet, when Bryan’s speech is placed into context, it appears 
questionable that he was on the defensive: 

[After] Mr. M. Shapiro, on behalf of the Hebrew Demo- 
crats presented me a beautiful badge, one of the handsomest 
received during the campaign ... . [I said] I appreciate, too, 
the kindly feeling which has prompted the presentation of 
this badge by the Hebrew Democrats. Our opponents have 
sometimes tried to make it appear that we are attacking a 
race when we denounce the financial policy advocated by the 
Rothschilds. But we are not; we are as much opposed to the 
financial policy of J. Pierpont Morgan as we are to the finan- 
cial policy of the Rothschilds. We are not attacking a race; 
we are attacking greed and avarice, which know neither 
race nor religion. I do not know of any class of our people, 
who by reason of their history, can better sympathize with 
the struggling masses in this campaign than can the Hebrew 
race.*? 

Because the Rothschilds are attacked, Hofstadter charges anti- 
Semitism. 

A more valid interpretation might be one that takes into ac- 
count the sentence immediately preceding the one emphasized. 
“We are as much opposed to the financial policy of J. Pierpont 
Morgan as we are to the financial policy of the Rothschilds.” 
Hence, the international banker is the target, whether as a Mor- 
gan or a Rothschild, and an extension of the attack upon the 
latter to the Jewish people is wholly unwarranted. Undoubtedly, 
there may be instances where reference to the Rothschilds has 
larger anti-Semitic connotations, but until Hofstadter produces 
such evidence or demonstrates that the international banker was 
not a primary concern in its own right, his attack may be re- 
garded, at best, as insightful, though overstated, and, at worst, 

31Hofstadter, Age of Reform, 80. 


32William J. Bryan, The First Battle: A Story of the Campaign of 1896... 
(Chicago 1897), 580-81. 
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as an insinuation serving to discredit the Populist movement.” 

Bryan's final statement—“I do not know of any class of our 
people, who by reason of their history, can better sympathize 
with the struggling masses in this campaign than can the Hebrew 
race’"—makes clear that the Populists were themselves aware 
of the complexity of the problem of anti-Semitism. In fact, it is 
to their credit that they did not extend this hatred of the Roth- 
schilds to all Jews. This is not surprising, however, when one 
takes a broader view of Populism, for as John Higham points 
out, the Populists were the ones “most deeply swayed by the 
ideals that had made the United States the beloved homeland 
for thousands of Jews.”** 

Reviewing Hofstadter’s case for conspiracy theory, one con- 
cludes that it rests primarily on the internal consistency of his 
themes, not on historical documentation. Using the consensus 
framework to eliminate the historical and sociological roots of 
Populism, Hofstadter can then resort to psychological explana- 
tions. This raises an extremely important question. What are 
the implications of psychological analysis for historical meth- 
odology? 

Basically, psychology imposes a static model of society (in 
effect, the consensus framework) upon the study of social move- 
ments because it requires a standard or reference point by which 
to judge what is or is not irrational. Thus, all behavior not con- 
forming to the model is categorized as irrational, with the result 
that the analysis is biased in favor of the status quo and places 
all protest movements by definition at a disadvantage. However, 
the fact that radical groups explicitly call for a fundamental 
change renders them even more susceptible to the charge of 

33Qscar Handlin even suggests anti-Semitic connotations in the “Cross of Gold” 
speech: “What could have been in the minds of the delirious audience at the 
Democratic national convention . . . when Bryan ascended to his blood-stirring 
peroration, “You shall not crucify mankind upon a cross of gold!’” Quoted in 
Oscar Handlin, “American Views of the Jew at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century,” Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society, XL (June 1951), 
ae “Anti-Semitism in the Gilded Age,” 564. This article discusses other 
sources of anti-Semitism besides Populism (patricians and immigrant urban mass- 
es), gives a balanced statement of the role played by the minority group itself, 


and proposes an excellent framework for studying the complexities of anti- 
Semitism. 
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irrationality, while conservative groups fare somewhat better in 
a static model because they can more readily justify themselves 
in terms of the status quo.** 

Thus, an obvious defect of psychological analysis is its tendency 
to highlight deviation from society without directing attention 
to the causes for the protest. This is precisely the fault of Hof- 
stadter’s use of psychology. He conveniently dismisses Populism 
as an unwarranted protest against nonexisting grievances without 
admitting into evidence the factors underlying its development. 
Does this suggest, then, that his charge of conspiracy theory is 
invalid or that psychological analysis is not relevant for studying 
history? Since the charge of conspiracy theory can be regarded 
as suggestive and subject to the ultimate test of documentation, 
it is wiser not to pass final judgment. However, the manner in 
which Hofstadter establishes this thesis is invalid, exactly the way 
that psychological analysis is invalid, unless certain limitations 
are observed. The shortcoming of conspiracy theory, as in psy- 
chology as a whole, is that it should not be used until historical 
and sociological factors are examined thoroughly. Otherwise, 
irrational behavior can simply be assumed from the start, when 
in reality the introduction of factors not apparent on the surface 
might alter materially the historian’s verdict. In short, the his- 
torian should use psychology to supplement, not take over, the 
task of historical research. 

Hofstadter’s fifth theme—the doctrine of the primacy of 
money—is treated somewhat later “in connection with the free- 
silver issue.” Referring to the integrity of the Populist leadership, 
this theme specifically concerns the willingness to support free 
silver instead of a broader program of reform. Hofstadter charac- 
terizes the Populist leadership as “a ragged elite of professional 
men, rural editors, third-party veterans, and professional re- 
formers,” who “had been subsisting for long years upon a monot- 
onous diet of failure.” They turned to free silver because they 
“hungered for success as major-party leaders knew it, and this 

85A notable exception to the charge that psychology has a conservative bias 
is Herbert Marcuse, Eros and Civilization: A Philosophical Inquiry into Freud 
(Boston, 1955). Here psychology focuses upon the relationship between human 
potentiality and socially conditioned repression, thereby offering a radical critique 


of existing institutions. This suggests that psychology is not inherently conservative, 
but has been so in dealing with protest movements. 
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left them open to temptation: they could, without too much diffi- 
culty, be persuaded to give up a large part of their program if 
they felt that this was the way to win.” Since their movement 
was continually beset with a “lack of funds,” “out of necessity, 
and not out of corruption,” it was “for sale cheap,” and “found 
its takers in the silver interest.”** The implications are clear: The 
Populist leaders succumbed to the silver interests because gaining 
office was more important to them than standing for fundamental 
reforms. Hence, they were not basically radical. 

Although Hofstadter recognizes in James B. Weaver a man 
“with a deep passion for justice,” is Weaver one of that “ragged 
elite of professional men” who led the Populists? Can he be con- 
sidered a man who “hungered for success” when as far back 
as 1882 the Republican party guaranteed his political future if 
he would only join them?*’ Also, does his speech nominating 
Bryan at the Populist convention indicate that Populism was 
“open to temptation” or “for sale cheap”? Weaver noted how 
Populist leaders had agitated for twenty years “with the people 
to espouse the sacred cause which is at stake in this campaign,” 
holding consistently that “our principles were more important 
than party associations, were above all considerations of private 
fortune or the petty and feverish ambitions of men.” Significantly, 
he said to the delegates that they have “correctly estimated the 
purposes of the old party managers” from 1876 to 1892, and that 
“events have sustained every specification of your indictment 
against them.” Having * ‘made party fealty subordinate to prin- 
ciple,” he concluded, “We will not reverse ourselves and refuse 
to accept victory now so easily within our reach.” Hence, 
Weaver believed that the Populists could support Bryan and 
still “espouse the sacred cause.’ 

The charge of Populist opportunism is a particularly fitting 
culmination for Hofstadter’s analysis because it insures against 
any examination either of Populist grievances or the specific 
measures designed to correct the situation. Moreover, his treat- 
ment of Populist leadership reveals several deficiencies which 

8¢Hofstadter, Age of Reform, 62, 101-102. 

37See an account of this episode in Fred Emory Haynes, James Baird Weaver 


(Iowa City, 1919), 207-209. 
38] bid., 377-79. 
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can be said to characterize the analysis as a whole. First, he 
demonstrates a naive assumption that radicalism could always 
find expression within the two-party system, that no structural 
difficulties existed to the rational voicing of discontent, in short, 
that the American political system has always been responsive 
to the needs of oppressed groups. The implication in this fifth 
theme, then, is: The Populists had no objective reason for sup- 
porting Bryan, so that the very fact of their attempt at fusion 
is presumptive evidence that they were not radical or not sin- 
cere. 

Second, and related to this, Hofstadter ignores the historical 
development of the protest under consideration; that is, the fact 
these men long supported specific remedies for a progressively 
worsening situation is apparently not an important factor in their 
decision. Instead, he grossly oversimplifies the issue of fusion 
by failing to bring out the dilemma confronting the Populists 
and the painfulness of their choice. Rather than indicate that 
the problem had been discussed for several years in the local 
Populist press and in the correspondence of Populist leaders, he 
simply charges a colossal sellout on the part of a few leaders. 
Undoubtedly, there are grounds for questioning the wisdom of 
fusion, as did Lloyd and Donnelly, and for pointing to the pos- 
sibly devious actions of some leaders, for example, Taubeneck, 
but this still overlooks the larger problem: Could the Populists 
actually have pursued any other course? Did not they stand for 
measures other than free silver, and did not they have a radical 
influence upon the Democratic party? Hence, did fusion as it 
developed on a larger scale signify only that the Populists never 
really committed themselves to a radical position? 

Hofstadter’s preoccupation with present values is reflected 
most clearly in his attempt to justify the consensus thesis, for he 
intersperses throughout the discussion a systematic construction 
of the typical representative of Populism—the capitalist-on-the- 
make. Since protest qua protest cannot be admitted, he very 
carefully proceeds to create an ideal farmer-type who conforms 
remarkably to the values of present-day America and, hence, 
appears not unreasonable to the reader. He finds this rank-and- 
file Populist to be simply “inspired to make money,” so that his 
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protest, while highly irrational because conditions do not war- 
rant it, is still only directed to securing a larger share of the pie. 
It is essential to note the emergence of this image, which William 
Appleman Williams correctly calls an attempt to “restructure 
reality according to the model.” 

In chapter one, page one, the farmer-image is presented as 
unquestioned fact: “The farmer himself, in most cases, was in 
fact inspired to make money, and such self-sufficiency as he 
actually had was usually forced upon him by a lack of transporta- 
tion or markets, or by the necessity to save cash to expand his 
operations.” The key words “inspired to make money” and “to 
expand his operations” plant the image and define in advance 
the nature of Populist protest—the need for “status.” But in em- 
ploying the concept of a status revolution Hofstadter offers no 
documentation, but relies instead on the device of repetition: 


Rank in society! That was close to the heart of the mat- 
ter, for the farmer was beginning to realize acutely not merely 
that the best of the world’s goods were to be had in the cities 
and that the urban middle and upper classes had much more 
of them than he did but also that he was losing status and 
respect as compared with them.*® 


Using “rank in society” as the defining characteristic of Populist 
protest, Hofstadter moves step-by-step in this image-building 
process to the conclusion that the farmer was in reality only “a 
harrassed little country businessman.” How radical, then, can the 
protest be of “a harrassed little country businessman” who made 
more money “on the process of appreciation than on the sale of 
crops,” who lived in a society attached “not to the land but to 
land values,” who regarded fresh lands as “a risk valve,” and 
whose life was characterized as “so speculative, so mobile, so 
mechanized, so ‘progressive,’ so thoroughly imbued with the 
commercial spirit”? 

In presenting this critique it was necessary to confine the re- 
marks to Hofstadter’s own evidence and in that way raise ques- 
tions concerning the validity of his scholarship. It is suggested, 

*9William Appleman Williams, “The Age of Re-Forming History,” Nation, 
CLXXXII (June 30, 1956), 554. 


49Hofstadter, Age of Reform, 23, 33-34. 
*\[bid-, 35, 37, 41-43, 46. 
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however, that a re-searching of Populist manuscripts and news- 
papers shows even more effectively the weaknesses of his inter- 
pretation, for the evidence on each of his themes points to an 
entirely different conclusion. For example, the Populists were far 
from adopting a retrogressively utopian view towards society; 
many of them accepted the fact of industrialism and sought to 
democratize its impact through highly specific measures. .They 
did not hold to outdated producers’ values but reasoned that 
farmers and workers were being placed in precisely the same 
economic position vis-a-vis the total society; hence, actual at- 
tempts at coalition between the two groups were made. Tens 
of thousands of Populist statements show that anti-Semitism was 
so infrequently mentioned that it might be contended that there 
was less, not more, anti-Semitism in the movement than in the rest 
of society. Finally, the issue of fusion was so complex and rooted 
so firmly in the difficulties of making protest heard during this 
period that the charge of a Populist betrayal of principles is not 
warranted.” 

In the last analysis, however, this critique is directed to Hof- 
stadter’s methodological assumptions because in less capable 
hands than his own ‘aa procedures can only lead to the denial 
that protest ever existed in American society. Radicalism then be- 
comes wholly discredited as a rational alternative while the 
present-day society is uncritically accepted. If it were Hofstadter’s 
intention, on the other hand, to write a suggestive essay designed 
to stimulate discussion, then he has achieved his purpose. 

‘2These observations are based upon my research in the state historical 


societies of Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Iowa, for an intellectual 
history of Populism in hand. 








Charles W. Ramsdell: 
Historian of the Confederacy 


By WENDELL HOLMES STEPHENSON 


Moone THAN A SCORE OF YEARS AGO, CHARLES W. RAMSDELL 
was invited to inaugurate the Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures 
in Southern History at Louisiana State University. A program 
of the first series, characterizing the lecturer as the “Dean of 
Southern Historians,” reached him a few days before he left 
Austin for Baton Rouge. The well-merited designation brought 
a quick response from the historian who was modesty personified: 
“When I read that I could not refrain from saying to myself, “My 
God! Has it come to that?’ ” 

It had, indeed, though it would be difficult to assign a mono- 
cause for the respect and esteem in which Ramsdell was held by 
the historical guild in the 1930's. He had, by that time, served 
as president of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association and 
of the newly established Southern Historical Association. Faith- 
ful and competent member of the history faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Texas since 1906, he had taught annual generations 
of undergraduate and graduate students for thirty years, and he 
had given generously of his time to directing masters’ theses and 
doctoral dissertations. His publication record—in pages he had 
put in print—was certainly not impressive. His only scholarly 
book at that time, Reconstruction in Texas, was his dissertation 
at Columbia, printed in 1910. A score of articles and essays had 
appeared in such professional periodicals as the Southwestern 

1Charles W. Ramsdell to the writer, April 11, 1937, in writer’s personal files. 

2In addition to the presidencies of the two associations, Ramsdell gave other 
official services to professional societies: secretary-treasurer of the Texas State 
Historical Association, 1907-1942; associate editor of the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, 1910-1938; member, Executive Council, Southern Historical Association, 
1935-1939; member, Board of Editors, Journal of Southern History, 1937-1940; 
member, Executive Committee, Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 1928- 


1935; member, Board of Editors, Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 1930- 
1933; member, Executive Council, American Historical Association, 1931-1934. 
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Historical Quarterly, the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
the Journal of Southern History, and the American Historical 
Review. Half a hundred appraisals of books had been contributed 
to scholarly journals. The Dictionary of American Biography had 
profited from his concise sketches.’ Perhaps a few score of Rams- 
dell’s Southern contemporaries equaled his productive record, 
and many surpassed it. 

The “deanship,” nevertheless, was hardly a specious invention. 
Contemporaries in the guild, including his students, recognized 
the superior qualities of his mind, the logic of his thought, the 
soundness of his judgment. A younger member of the craft who 
listened spellbound as Ramsdell read his Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association presidential address, “The Natural Limits of 
Slavery Expansion,” imagined the dignified Texan attired in judi- 
cial ermine. The neophyte was so awed that he could not muster 
the courage, after adjournment, to make his presence known to 
the Association’s retiring president. Five years would elapse 
before the anonymous admirer meekly sought Ramsdell’s aid in 
organizing the Southern Historical Association and in launching 
its Journal of Southern History. To his amazement he discovered 
that the Texan was one of the most approachable men he had 
ever known. The self-depreciating scholar stood in sharp con- 
trast with inhabitants of the historical world who wore their 
scholarship so conspicuously on their coat sleeves. He was very 
human, aware of his own limitations, eager to grasp further in- 
sight. 

The year 1877 was significant in Southern history as the end 
of Radical Reconstruction and in Southern historiography as the 
beginning of Charles William Ramsdell. His birthplace was 
Salado in Bell County, Texas, where he attended the public 

8For “A Bibliography of the Writings of Charles W. Ramsdell,” see Charles 
W. Ramsdell, Behind the Lines in the Southern Confederacy, edited with a fore- 
word by Wendell H. Stephenson (Baton Rouge, 1944), 123-36. Two other books 
had appeared by 1937: A School History of Texas in collaboration with Eugene 
C. Barker and Charles S. Potts (Chicago, 1912) and The History of Bell County 
(San Antonio, 1936), under Ramsdell’s editorship. Two more were published 
subsequently: Laws and Joint Resolutions of the Last Session of the Confederate 
Congress (November 7, 1864—March 18, 1865), Together with the Secret Acts 
of Previous Congresses (Durham, 1941) and his Walter Lynwood Fleming 


Lectures in Southern History, Behind the Lines in the Southern Confederacy. 
A few articles and reviews also appeared after 1937. 
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schools and also the private Thomas Arnold High School.* The 
“classical course” at the University of Texas, where he received 
the bachelor of arts degree in 1903, included among other sub- 
jects Greek, Latin, German, and English, as well as history and 
political science. In most of his courses Ramsdell earned grades 
of A or B notwithstanding participation in football.’ Collegiate 
experience on the gridiron later enhanced his value as a faculty 
member at his alma mater, for he understood “men and how to 
handle them,” and “proved himself a very useful man on com- 
mittees concerned with student activities.”* Athletes were not 
subsidized in Ramsdell’s undergraduate days. In the summer . 
preceding his senior year, he wrote to George P. Garrison, head ! 
of the history department, indicating the need for employment ' 
to continue his quest for a degree. “Would the work that I might ‘ 
get on the Quarterly [of the Texas State Historical Association] 
amount to very much?” he inquired. While he preferred quarters 
where he could earn his board, he would labor at any task.’ A 
fifth year at the University yielded the master’s degree in 1904, 
with a thesis on Presidential Reconstruction in Texas. 

An enviable academic record led to a fellowship at Columbia 
University for the year 1904-1905.* Ramsdell kept Garrison in- 
formed of his progress, the academic opportunities at the Uni- 
versity, the caliber of his instructors as scholars and teachers, and 
the extracurricular advantages of living in New York City. De- 
spite the “strenuous life” imposed by his teachers, he found time 
to observe the great metropolis—“this noisy quarter of the world.” 
The student attended the best operas and theaters, listened to 
well-known preachers, and visited “points of greatest interest 
from the Ghetto to the Metropolitan Museum of Arts.” 

These diversions consumed only a minimal slice of his time 
budget. He was ever busy attending lectures and preparing term 

4[Charles W. Ramsdell] to the University of North Carolina Press, October 23, 
1933, in Charles W. Ramsdell Papers (in Mrs. Ramsdell’s possession, 1945). 

‘Transcript of record, University of Texas. 

*Eugene C. Barker to Ulrich B. Phillips, April 2, 1911, in Eugene C. Barker 
Letters (Archives Collection, University of Texas, Austin). 

7Ramsdell to George P. Garrison, July 18, 1902, in George P. Garrison Papers 
(Archives Collection, University of Texas). 

8Columbia University Catalogue and General Announcement, 1904-1905 (New 


York, 1905), 495. 
®Ramsdell to Garrison, April 17, 1905, in Garrison Papers. 
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reports. His professors passed in review as he confided to his 
Texas mentor the nature of their courses and the measure of their 
personalities. He studied American constitutional history with 
John W. Burgess, who seemed “to stand afar off,” though his 
lectures were excellent. John Bassett Moore, who guided his 
study of diplomatic history, was “a very pleasant man,” and he 
liked him immensely. Herbert Levi Osgood “would be a fine man 
to know if one could get close to him.” He was “above all things 
a driver, a worker.” Ramsdell thought he “would have been a 
great success as a restless, bustling business man. The remorse- 
less energy with which he can pile up millions of facts and hurl 
them at you is overwhelming.” Like his volumes on The American 
Colonies, lectures were “wearisome in their particularity.”’° Stu- 
dents dreaded his rapidly delivered “paralyzing” performances. 
But they had “an immense respect for his scholarship,” and they 
understood why he acquired recognition as “the first authority 
in Colonial History.” Ramsdell’s thesis-length term report, a 
history of the Committees of Correspondence, 1764-1775, re- 
quired more than a month, but he had his “reward in that Prof. 
Osgood seemed pleased and—which is not his habit at all—spoke 
of it in a rather complimentary way.” 

The Texan’s favorites were James Harvey Robinson and Wil- 
liam A. Dunning, both of them “charming men, not only scholarly 
and fine teachers, but they are very approachable and one can 
get a great deal from the personality of the men.” The student 
was “particularly impressed” with Robinson and his course on 
the cultural history of Western Europe. It was “the only thing 
of its kind offered in the country,” Ramsdell reported. Members 
of the class acquired firsthand acquaintance “with every writer 
with any claim to prominence from Boethius to Erasmus.” A new 
approach to the French Revolution reserved a semester for the old 
regime, for Robinson was convinced “that the real revolution 
was practically accomplished by 1789.” Ramsdell’s forty-page 
report on The Republican Spirit in France before 1792 went 
slower than papers in other courses, as much of the evidence 
was in French. A formal statement of Robinson’s “New History” 


10See account, from which the quoted words are taken, in Dixon Ryan Fox, 
Herbert Levi Osgood, an American Scholar (New York, 1924), 47, 146-49. 
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would not appear until after Ramsdell left Columbia, but the 
inspiring teacher gave the student a genuine love for modern 
European history and a desire to inaugurate work in that sub- 
ject when he was offered an instructorship at the University of 
Texas. 

As a master’s candidate, Ramsdell had, as we have seen, in- 
vestigated Presidential Reconstruction in his native state, and he 
therefore felt much at home in Dunning’s seminar. His report 
on “the legislative and constitutional history of the Civil Rights 
Bill” required another four or five weeks. Ramsdell was grateful 
for Dunning’s “expression of pleasure in the paper.” He was also 
indebted to his director for a part-time teaching position at Bar- 
nard College. As fellowships at Columbia were not renewable 
for a second year, he faced the problem of continuing there until 
residence requirements were completed. It was Dunning, the 
student thought, who was chiefly responsible for providing the 
means—an assistantship created by the prolonged absence of 
James T. Shotwell in Europe. As there were other candidates 
for the position, Ramsdell was hard pressed to find a reason 
for his own selection. “It all means I suppose that Prof. Dunning 
wants that thesis on Reconstruction in Texas . . . finished.” He 
would teach Barnard classes in general history and while the 
remuneration was not great, he would ecq:ire valuable teaching 
experience, a “closer contact with the facu. and an opportunity 
to observe “the inside workings of a great institution”; or, as 
Dunning whimsically phrased it, “ ‘in being a cog in the machine— 
once in a while.” Ramsdell was so excited over the appointment 
that he required over a week for complete recovery of equi- 
librium." 

In his mature years, the former assistant of 1905-1906 humor- 
ously recalled his first class of girls at Barnard College. He 
labored assiduously in preparing lectures in advance, and worked 
out material for at least three. The notes moved more rapidly 
than he anticipated, and he used all of them in the first half 
hour of his opening lecture. At this embarrassing point he decided 
that a summary of what he had said was in order. Time was still 
heavy on his hands, so he summarized the summary. As he had 


11Ramsdell to Garrison, December 11, 1904; April 17, 1905, in Garrison Papers. 
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no heart for summarizing the summary’s summary, he dismissed 
the class five minutes early. 

Before Ramsdell’s second year at Columbia was well under 
way, glorious news arrived from Austin: a letter from Garrison 
offering him an instructorship in history at his alma mater. As 
the ambition of every transplanted Texan seems to be a return 
to Texas, the offer—though not the salary—was highly gratifying. 
He thought of all the reasons why he should receive $1,200 for 
fifteen or eighteen hours of teaching; but as that salary was not 
forthcoming, he accepted the position anyway.” 

Thus began Ramsdell’s career as historian at the University 
of Texas, where he would continue until his death in 1942. The 
department of history then consisted of four members: Garrison, 
who was nearing the end of his period of service; Eugene C. 
Barker, who would continue at the University until his retire- 
ment nearly a half century later; Herbert E. Bolton, destined for 
a conspicuous career at the University of California after a period 
of seasoning; and Ramsdell, “the lowest in rank of the four men 
in the department,” as the new appointee phrased it. Before 
Barker succeeded Garrison as chairman of the department a few 
years later, the neophyte taught ancient history, modern Euro- 
pean history, and English history. In the last field he soon de- 
veloped British Empire and period courses for advanced under- 
graduates and graduate students. The department's personnel 
expanded rapidly under Barker's leadership, and Ramsdell grad- 
ually shifted to United States history, Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion, and the Old South.** 

Through no fault of his own, advancement came slowly in 
Ramsdell’s early years at Texas. Despite his experience at Bar- 
nard College, the Texas authorities “considered him as in a 
measure untried.” A new president with conservative notions of 
promotions and a governor who “pledged the Regents” to make 
no salary increases in return for a new library appropriation de- 
layed his progress. And so the matter stood when Ulrich B. Phil- 
lips, another Dunning student, resigned his professorship at 

12Ramsdell to Garrison, November 12, December 8, 19, 1905; January 24, 
February 18, April 4, 1906, ibid. 


13Bulletin of the University of Texas . . . Catalogue (title varies), 1907-1941 
(Austin), passim. 
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Tulane University in 1911 and sought to make Ramsdell his suc- 
cessor. But somehow Tulane’s President Craighead got the im- 
pression that the Texan was “a factionalist and of malcontent 
disposition.”'* This misconception prompted a letter from Barker, 
full of honest if restrained commendation. “It would be hard to 
imagine a man further removed from the character of a faction- 
alist than is Ramsdell,” he wrote. He was “a conservative pro- 
gressive” who talked little, and least of all “about his own griev- 
ances.” Ramsdell was “a good teacher, not striking, but quite 
well up with the average, and perhaps a little better.” As a man 
he was “plain, straight-forward, and likeable.” If he lacked 
“brilliant qualities,” he was nonetheless “perfectly solid.” Barker 
hoped that Texas would be able to retain his services.’ After 
five years as instructor, he was promoted to adjunct professor 
of American history. 

In evaluating Ramsdell as a historian of Reconstruction, it is 
necessary to understand, first, that his only serious venture into 
this period was his dissertation at Columbia; and, second, that 
it confc_.ned rather rigidly to the generally accepted pattern of 
the time. As a product of the Dunning School, it was an adequate 
performance, though the doctoral candidate did not attain the 
broad perspective achieved by his contemporary, Walter L. 
Fleming, whose 800-page Civil War and Reconstruction in Ala- 
bama treated both controversial epochs on a substantial ante 
bellum base, and supplemented conventional approaches by 
incorporating a great mass of social and economic data in his 
narrative. Ramsdell’s briefer Reconstruction in Texas devoted 
only sixteen pages to secession and the course of the Civil War 
in Texas. Primarily political and constitutional history, it pro- 
vided only incidental consideration of social and economic aspects 
of the period. The brief presentation of labor conditions was 

14Ulrich B. Phillips to Barker, March 30, 1911, in Barker Letters. 

15Barker to Phillips, March 21, April 2, 1911, ibid. When Dunning learned 
that Ramsdell might not be promoted in 1911, he wrote to a friend at George- 
town College in Texas: “If this is the case I think it is one of the greatest out- 
rages, and worse than that; the greatest blunders ever made by an educational 
institution. I have the highest possible respect for Ramsdell as a man and a scholar. 
. . . If there were a position open at Columbia we of the History Department 


would offer it to him in a minute, so sure are we of his powers to do good work.” 
William A. Dunning to S. H. Moore, March 9, 1911, ibid. 
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certainly inadequate, and the state’s history out of social context 
made the study less than comprehensive. The two-page bibliogra- 
phy indicated chief reliance upon Texas newspapers, convention 
and legislative journals, and correspondence of contemporaries. 

Judging Ramsdell’s performance in the conceptual framework 
of the Dunning School, it was on the whole an impartial effort 
at factual reporting. The historian frankly admitted, however, 
that he was “naturally drawn into a sympathetic attitude toward 
the people whose social and political system was being ‘recon- 
structed.’”** Avoiding injudicious terminology throughout most 
of the book, Ramsdell’s irritation occasionally came to the sur- 
face. He spared no words in excoriating the Radicals. “Never, 
perhaps, was punitive legislation founded upon a more distorted 
array of evidence, upon worse misrepresentation as to facts.” 
Governor Edmund J. Davis was “self-willed, obstinate, pig- 
headed almost beyond belief, a most intense and narrow parti- 
san. Ramsdell credited him with personal honesty, but he was 
associated with “a group of the most unprincipled adventurers 
that ever disgraced a government.” The Radical governor's police 
included “the worst desperadoes in the state.” With the badge 
of public authority, they “committed the most high-handed out- 
rages: bare-faced robbery, arbitrary assessments upon helpless 
communities, unauthorized arrests, and even the foulest murders.” 
Lawlessness was not confined to the Radicals, however, for “Texas 
was pre-eminently a frontier state,” with rough and tumble means 
of settling disputes outside the law. The state’s problem “was to 
endure as best she could the rule of a minority, the most ignorant 
and incapable of her population under the domination of reck- 
less leaders, until time should overthrow it. Reconstruction had 
left the pyramid upon its apex; it must be placed upon its base 
again.”*’ Whether in the period before Radical control began, or 
subsequent to it, Ramsdell defended Conservatives against 
charges of disloyalty and approved their means of restoring 
“home rule.”* 

Aside from the emphasis on political and constitutional history 

16Charles W. Ramsdell, Reconstruction in Texas (New York, 1910), 8. 


it] bid., 148, 317, 302, 127, 292. 
18] bid., 66-67. 
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to the neglect of social and economic factors, the study’s major 
imperfections lay, first, in the writer's inability to detach himself 
from the period’s controversial events and personalities; and, 
second, in his acceptance of the contemporary view that the 
Negro was innately inferior. Southern writers, and Northern his- 
torians too, had not yet taken the Negro seriously as a factor 
worthy of careful consideration. Another generation would pass 
before his part in Reconstruction would be fairly evaluated, or 
progressive and constructive implications of the period would 
be recognized and appreciated. Ramsdell understood the period 
only in part. Understanding eventually became a quality of his 
mind, but it would be directed mainly to the Civil War period 
and its ante bellum background. 

Before a history of the Confederacy could be written, its 
records must be assembled for the historian’s use. The initial 
impulse at the University of Texas was supplied by Barker, with 
Ramsdell an enthusiastic coadjutor. The unfair accounts that 
came out of the North were not due to prejudice alone. The South 
was responsible in large part for the unbalanced history that 
was written, for the region had done little to make its records 
available. Barker's 1912 questionnaire to leading historians and 
librarians in the South provided a dismal picture of meager funds 
for acquisitions and inevitable paucity of materials for the teach- 
ing of Southern history and slight incentive for writing it.’ 

The origin of the Littlefield Fund for Southern History needs 
no extensive treatment here, for it is a well-known story. Tactful 
persuasion led a Confederate veteran, Major George W. Little- 
field, to donate an endowment of $25,000 in 1914 for the purchase 
of Southern records, to provide special gifts totaling over $30,000 
by 1920, and to bequeath an additional $100,000 to the endow- 
ment at his death in that year. From the early 1920's the Fund 
yielded an annual income of about $4,000. Ramsdell became a 
member of the Littlefield Committee in 1914 and negotiated for 
the acquisition of sundry important purchases from the beginning 
of his membership. He was immediately in charge of two of the 
three projects launched in 1937. One of them was a program of 

19Returned copies of the questionnaire and correspondence relating to it are 


in the Barker Letters; transcripts in possession of the writer. See also Barker to 
Editor, May 1, 1914, New York Nation, July 2, 1914. 
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microfilming Southern materials for the three score years from 
1820 to 1880; the other was a proposal for writing a multivolume 
history of the South.” 

As director of the microfilm project, Ramsdell arranged for 
a graduate student, Barnes F. Lathrop, and his wife, to tour the 
important depositories from Massachusetts to Louisiana, equip- 
ped with a Photorecord camera. For two years, 1937-1939, and 
again in the summer of 1940, they photographed nearly forty 
thousand feet of film, representing approximately four hundred 
thousand pages of historical material. “The Ramsdell films,” 
Lathrop reported, “constitute one of the most valuable additions 
to the Littlefield collection.”” 

The other Littlefield Fund project was a history of the South, 
for the endowment contemplated the writing of the South's 
history as well as the assembling of its records. The Littlefield 
Committee delegated Ramsdell to plan a series of volumes. At 
first he contemplated three, covering the period from the end 
of the Revolution to the close of Reconstruction. He later decided 
to add three more to include the earlier and later periods of 
Southern history. It does not detract from the Texan’s initial 
planning to understand that a somewhat more ambitious project 
was in an advanced stage at a neighboring university, and that 
its ten-volume proposal was eventually adopted as a joint en- 
deavor of the Littlefield Fund and the Louisiana State University 
Press. Ramsdell’s capacity for adjustment and co-operation came 
to the surface in working out arrangements for a history that in- 
volved co-operation between the sponsoring institutions, between 

20[Barker] to Major George W. Littlefield, April 16, 1914; April 6, 1915; 
“about April,” July 18, 1917; Littlefield to Barker, October 16, December 2, 
1914; April 7, 1915; March 5, 1917; [Barker] to Clarence Ousley, chairman, and 
the Board of Regents, April 11, 1914; editorial in the Texan, May, 1914; [Barker] 
to F. W. Cook, chairman, Board of Regents, April 26, 1915; [Barker] to President 
W. J. Battle, April 21, 1916; [Barker] to President R. E. Vinson, April 23, 1917; 
J. E. Goodwin, Librarian’s Report on Expenditures for the Littlefield Collection 
for Southern History, all in Barker Letters. See also Paul W. Schroeder, “The 
Littlefield Fund for Southern History, I. A History of the Littlefield Fund,” 
Library Chronicle of the University of Texas, VI, No. 1 (Spring 1957), 
3-23; Thomas F. Harwood, “The Littlefield Fund for Southern History, II. 
Catalogued Books and Pamphlets on the Negro, Slavery, and the Civil War,” 
ibid., No. 2 (Spring 1958), 3-16. 


21Barnes F. Lathrop, “Microfilming Materials for Southern History,” Journal 
of Documentary Reproduction, U1 (June 1939), 91-108. 
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the co-editors, and among the contributors of the several volumes. 
The editorial correspondence is replete with evidence of Rams- 
dell’s sound judgment in choosing authors and in establishing 
flexible objectives for the whole series.” Tragedy intervened 
to prevent him from writing the Confederacy volume or from 
witnessing the appearance of even the first published number, 
which materialized five years after his death. The planning stage 
of the co-operative work yields tangible evidence of Ramsdell’s 
philosophy of history. ~ 

As anyone who knew the workings of Ramsdell’s mind might 
expect, he was opposed to system builders—to great patterns 
or unifying themes. Using the history of the South as an example, 
he explained his view in unmistakable terms. As he contemplated 
the broad range of the South’s past, he saw 

a continuous evolution (mixed up with a certain amount of 
devolution), but it is too complex for my simple mind to re- 
duce to a few simple factors. I am conscious of continuous 
change and a multiplicity of factors some of which are simple 
and evident, some of which I only partly understand, and 
others that I merely sense without being able to analyze them. 
Some are local, some are world-wide. There are intangibles 
that elude me, imponderables that I cannot weigh. 

Ramsdell hoped that each contributor to the co-operative work 
would 

avoid treating his volume as a mere cross-section of the 
South’s history, but rather as a chapter in a continuous narra- 
tive; he should look both backward and forward in order 
that, while telling his portion of the story as completely and 
effectively as possible within the limits set for him, he may fit 
it into the larger unit. 

With Phillips’ “most interesting paper” on “The Central Theme 
of Southern History” Ramsdell was “favorably impressed”; it was, 
he thought, “factually consistent” and “as valid as any.” But he 
saw “an element of danger” in such a fascinating “intellectual 
exercise.” “It could so easily be pushed too far.”** Writing to 
Avery Craven, who requested Ramsdell’s view of the article, 
the Texan pointed out the difficulty, 


22Correspondence of Ramsdell and the writer, in writer’s personal files. 
23Ramsdell to the writer, June 16, 1939, ibid. 
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considering the complexity of conditions, interests and mo- 
tives throughout the whole South during its whole history 
to select any one thing as the central theme. But if we must 
have one, I think the problem of racial adjustment or white 
control comes nearest being the one of universal interest.** 


The amiable Ramsdell did not permit his charitable nature to 
dull the edge of critical appraisal. In reviews and in correspond- 
ence he defended Clio against assaults of historians who dis- 
torted facts, drew erroneous conclusions, or wrote unbalanced 
history. He could speak most authoritatively on the Confederacy 
period, and with some assurance on the Old South and the Civil 
War's aftermath. Phillips’ primacy in the ante bellum field did 
not overawe him. Life and Labor in the Old South was a “de- 
lightful and illuminating book,” and it approached definitiveness 
in the author's main interest—“southern agriculture and agricul- 
tural society.” But he protested neglect of the six million non- 
slaveholders and scant attention to business, industry, transpor- 
tation, and education. Specialists in Southern history had a right 
to expect answers to many questions which the book did not 
provide. Was the peculiar institution profitable? Did it actually 
oppress small farmers? “Barring the cataclysm of war,” what was 
“the probable future of the institution?” What had agricultural 
reformers accomplished by 1860? And was the time propitious 
for a “fairly workable synthesis” of the Old South?’ 

Ramsdell’s most caustic criticism was reserved for Frank L. 
Owsley’s State Rights in the Confederacy. He disagreed with the 
book's thesis, that the Confederacy “Died of State Rights.” The 
author did, of course, “find evidence that state authorities fre- 
quently hampered the Confederate government,” and therein 
lay a “useful contribution.” But Owsley “tried to prove too much,” 
and he did so by mishandling evidence. Becoming enamored of 
his subject, he abandoned “his critical powers,” he “accepted 
isolated and casual statements as bases for sweeping declara- 
tions,” he “read into some of his sources statements that are not 
there even by implication,” and he “ignored evidence that tends 

24Ramsdell to Avery O. Craven, October 29, 1928, in Ramsdell Papers. 

25Ramsdell’s review of Ulrich B. Phillips, Life and Labor in the Old South 


(Boston, 1929), in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XVII (June 1930), 
160-63. 
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to disprove or to qualify materially portions of his general thesis.” 
Owsley assigned Southern governors—particularly Joe Brown, 
Zebulon B. Vance, and Francis R. Lubbock—to the “rogues’ gal- 
lery,” but he found no fault with any of the Confederate gov- 
ernment’s acts or policies or any of its officials’ mistakes. The 
dissertation’s thesis, Ramsdell thought, was more appropriate 
for the period after the military disasters of July 1863, when the 
Confederacy was headed down hill; it could hardly apply to the 
first two years of the conflict.2* While Ramsdell “tried to keep 
from saying anything positively offensive,” he feared his constant 
“state of irritation” prevented success.*’ 

Among nonprofessional historians who sought Ramsdell’s coun- 
sel was George Fort Milton, who was writing a biography of 
Stephen A. Douglas. After Eve of Conflict appeared, Ramsdell 
wrote another reviewer that if he disliked the published work, 
he should have seen the manuscript. The Texan “wrote long pro- 
tests and criticisms on nearly every chapter” that he read. 

I warned him that he was allowing the partisan character 
of the Douglas correspondence to betray him into a one- 
sided story and that the critics would certainly pitch into 
him about it. He promised to tone down his statements in 
certain particulars, and he has, but not enough. 

Milton’s “inside story of party politics” was an excellent con- 
tribution, and Ramsdell was 

tempermentally sympathetic with his central theme—that 
Douglas’ plan offered the only peaceful solution for the terri- 
torial squabble, weak as it was in logic, if only emotional 
strain joined to the inevitable maneuverings of party politics 
had permitted it to be honestly tried.** 

26Ramsdell’s review of Frank L. Owsley, State Rights in the Confederacy 
(Chicago, 1925), in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XIV (June 1927), 
a to Milo M. Quaife, January 2, 1926, in Ramsdell Papers. The 
reviewer added in his covering letter: “To have called attention to all the errors 
would have required a book as long as Owsley’s.” 

28Ramsdell to Dwight L. Dumond, February 2, 1935. See also Ramsdell to 
George Fort Milton, May 30, 1930, in Ramsdell Papers, in which he explained 
the limits of slavery expansion and the problem of slave labor in Virginia’s mining 
and milling industries. Slaveowners could not afford to support slave families 
and employ only the men in heavy industrial work. Only when they combined 


agriculture and industry could slave labor be used profitably “in any large scale 
industry.” 
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Ramsdell’s stock phrase appeared again: Milton “tried to 
prove too much.” He “underestimated the strength of popular 
sentiment North and South”; overestimated Douglas’ “southern 
popular support”; and understood neither the “local factional 
jealousies” that prompted Southern votes nor the Ultras who were 
committed to John C. Breckinridge.” 

An appraisal of Ramsdell would be incomplete without some 
indication of his competence in the unrewarding task of ref- 
ereeing papers submitted to scholarly reviews. Serving in that 
behind-the-scenes capacity for the Journal of Southern History 
in its early years, he demonstrated anticipated talent for sepa- 
rating papers with solid worth from others of questionable 
quality, and he readily recognized articles appropriate to news- 
paper Sunday supplements. Of one in the last category, the critic 
observed that “the only suggestion of a new approach” was con- 
tained “in the rather cleverly phrased title.” But he was 
genuinely interested in the paper that showed promise even 
though it was not a finished product in research and craftsman- 
ship. His constructive, critical evaluations—often running to a 
thousand words or more—enabled young scholars to revise their 
work with improving effect.** His critical comments were often 
masterpieces of appraisal, and the managing editor might ponder 
whether historical scholarship would be better advanced by 
publishing the critiques rather than the articles. 

If Ramsdell’s critical thinking had a quality that distinguished 
it, understanding might be singled out as a special gift. He was 
not free of error—he might be wrong because he had not dis- 
covered all the evidence, even wrong in his speculative con- 
clusions from the evidence before him. Yet it would be difficult 
to find in his thinking or writing either pettiness or sensationalism. 
He wore the historical ermine as befitted a man who consci- 
entiously sought truth in appraising men who wrote history, 
or in presenting events and movements and men who formed its 
warp and woof..Perhaps no one was surprised when he reported 


29Ramsdell’s review of George Fort Milton, The Eve of Conflict: Stephen A. 
Douglas and the Needless War (Boston, 1934), in Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, XXII (June 1935), 105-106. 

30Ramsdell to the writer, December 19, 1938, in writer's personal files. 

31As examples, Ramsdell to the writer, April 17, 1935; April 25, 1937, ibid. 
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unfavorably on Owsley’s State Rights in the Confederacy or 
viewed sympathetically Douglas S. Freeman’s R. E. Lee.** In the 
first instance, he saw the novice at work, misusing evidence to 
prove a thesis that had only limited validity; in the second, he 
observed the experienced master architect who built a magnifi- 
cent house upon a firm foundation. He took no pride in the first, 
and regretted the assignment; he regarded the second as an op- 
portunity for self-enlightenment. 

The magnum opus on the Southern Confederacy was never 
completed; in fact, no chapters ever reached first draft. Readers 
of Ramsdell’s briefer treatises, however, could visualize the nature 
of the Confederate history he would have written if time had 
permitted more years for the task. His paper on “Some Problems 
Involved in Writing the History of the Confederacy” presented 
at the first annual meeting of the Southern Historical Association 
in 1935, was a prospectus of the unfinished work. The problems 
were those that confronted Ramsdell. His discussion of them 
reveals his own comprehensive grasp of the Confederacy’s main 
currents, his abundant knowledge of the documentary materials, 
his awareness of contributions scholars had made, and the in- 
numerable gaps that awaited investigation before a definitive 
work could be written. 

It was Ramsdell’s habit to ask himself questions before he 
began to write, to weigh possible approaches, to state the broad 
plan, and to inventory his own equipment. 


. . what we do not want [he began] is a history that lays un- 
due emphasis upon any particular phase of the story, 
whether it be military operations, or the political and admin- 
istrative policies and difficulties of the Confederate govern- 
ment, or the socio-economic conditions of the people. 


On the contrary, what we do want is 
a full, comprehensive, well-balanced and articulated account 
that will give due weight to all discoverable factors in the 
struggle of the Southern people for independence and their 
failure to achieve it. Without sacrificing accuracy, it should 


82Ramsdell’s review of Douglas S. Freeman, R. E. Lee: A Biography, (4 vols., 
New York, 1934-1935), in Journal of Southern History, I (May 1935), 230-36. 
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have as much literary charm as the writer is capable of im- 
parting to it. 

The Confederacy’s historian could not begin his narrative with 
secession, for almost every problem had ante bellum roots. Thanks 
to Phillips, the plantation and slavery background was well 
known, but the role of the small farmers, the bankers, the mer- 
chants, the factors, and the industrialists had received scant at- 
tention. Unless the historian understood Southern businessmen 
and the South’s “material resources,” he could not hope to com- 
prehend the problems that faced the Confederacy. There were 
few “searching studies of ante-bellum state politics.” The histor- 
ian would be severely handicapped if he did not understand “per- 
sonal and factional rivalries,” for “local ante-bellum political align- 
ments and jealousies were carried over into the public affairs of 
the Confederacy.” 

In treating the war period, the historian could hardly ignore 
the Confederacy in battle array. Despite a tendency in the 1930's 
to relegate all military history to a subordinate position, “the fate 
of the ‘revolution’ ” depended upon the success of the armies. 
The story of the supply services—the quartermaster’s, subsistence, 
ordnance, and medical bureaus—was largely unknown. Wartime 
“mechanical industries,” railroad transportation, financial prob- 
lems, governmental measures that affected military operations, 
“the condition and attitudes of the people,” were factors that 
must be weighed, and the historian would “find difficulty enough 
to challenge all his powers of analysis.” Among the problems of 
government, the effective use of the Negro population and the 
disposition of such staples as tobacco and cotton would prove 
“troublesome.” The influence of speculators and the blockade 
upon the Confederacy’s fortunes, the privations endured by poor 
people, factionalism in Confederate politics, relief organizations, 
churches and hospitals, medical substitutes, foreign policy—these 
and countless other matters needed further investigation. 

Ramsdell closed his prospectus with the significant observation 
that anyone who would “write a comprehensive history of the 
very complex life of the Confederacy must do a great deal of 
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pioneer work for himself.”** He was presenting problems of a 
quarter century ago. The monographic studies that have appeared 
in the interim have solved many of them; some others still await 
scholarly treatment. 

Much has been written on “The Changing Interpretation of 
the Civil War” since Ramsdell presented his presidential address 
on that subject before the Southern Historical Association in 
1936. The most comprehensive of the studies, Thomas J. Pressly’s 
Americans Interpret Their Civil War, surveyed with insight and 
understanding the conflicting viewpoints from the war period 
to the middle of the twentieth century. In briefer compass, Rams- 
dell viewed the evolution from apologias of contemporaries to 
the more objective accounts of the twentieth century’s critical 
school. In presenting his conclusions, he differentiated between 
the two crises, secession and war. The first crisis, he thought, 
was inevitable, but the second was not—“unless those whose 
official positions gave them the power to choose war or peace 
were obliged to choose war for reasons of policy.”** Admitting 
that both Southern whites and Negroes were “better off with 
slavery gone,” he was convinced that the institution “would have 
begun to decline” soon after 1860 “and eventually have been 
abolished by the Southerners themselves.” Despite “substantial 
progress” of Negroes since Appomattox, he questioned whether 
‘their condition is better now than it would have been had a 
more orderly process of social and economic change been fol- 
lowed.” He was also certain that the outcome of the war had not 
benefitted the “poor white” outcasts of the Old South. “This sub- 
merged class remains submerged.” 

Evaluating the results of the war, he found them wanting. 


Making all necessary allowances for our inability to weigh 
accurately the imponderables in the history of a great people 
[he wrote], can we say with conviction that this war ac- 
complished anything of lasting good that could not and 
would not have been won by peaceful processes of social 


83Charles W. Ramsdell, “Some Problems Involved in Writing the History of the 
Confederacy,” ibid., II (May 1936), 133-47. 

’4Ramsdell does not clarify this statement in the pages that follow, but at this 
point he cites his “Lincoln and Fort Sumter” paper, subsequently published ibid., 
III (August 1937), 259-88. 
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evolution? Is there not ground for the tragic conclusion that 
it accomplished little which was not otherwise attainable? 
Had the more than half a million lives and the ten billions of 
wasted property been saved, the wealth of the United States 
and the welfare of the people would not likely have been less 
than they are now. Perhaps some of the social and economic 
ills that have bedevilled us for the past fifty years would have 
been less troublesome.** 


Ramsdell’s speculations as to voluntary Southern termination 
of slavery and the easier adjustment of social and economic prob- 
lems through evolution rather than revolution were accepted 
in some quarters, questioned in others. Some eyebrows were 
lifted higher at the thesis of his “Lincoln and Fort Sumter” study, 
which concluded that Lincoln, through ingenious strategy, 
“maneuvered the Confederates into firing the first shot in order 
that they, rather than he, should take the blame of beginning 
bloodshed.” He resorted to the maneuver after deciding “that 
there was no other way than war for the salvation of his adminis- 
tration, his party, and the Union.”* If Ramsdell failed to prove 
his point convincingly, he exhibited rare talent for marshaling 
evidence and of piecing together the fragmentary contemporary 
information. In this premise the article has enduring merit as an 
example of meticulous inquiry, of search for obscure sources.” 


85Charles W. Ramsdell, “The Changing Interpretation of the Civil War,” ibid., 
Ill (February 1937), 1-25. 

86Ramsdell, “Lincoln and Fort Sumter,” ibid., III (August 1937), 285. Near 
the beginning of the article he wrote: “Whether the war was inevitable, in any 
case, is a question that need not be raised here. It has been the subject of endless 
disputation and is one to which no conclusive answer can be given. But even 
though it be conceded that if the conflict had not arisen from the Fort Sumter 
crisis it would have sprung from some other incident growing out of the secession 
of the ‘cotton states,’ the actual firing of the ‘first shot’ placed the Southerners 
under a great moral and material disadvantage.” Ibid., 259. 

37Unusual interest in the “Lincoln and Fort Sumter” article is indicated by 
excessive requests for reprints directed to the editorial office as well as to the 
author. “I expect a furious kick-back on this paper from various sources,” Ramsdell 
wrote, “but I don’t care as long as I believe I am right. I wish the thing were 
better written, however. Now that I have read it in type,,1 can see plenty of 
faults in the composition and in the presentation of the argument. But that has 
always been true of anything I have ever written.” Of one modification in galley 
proof he said: “How in the world could I have left in the text such an asinine 
expression as ‘strategic astuteness’ I don’t understand.” Ramsdell to the writer, 
June 10, 1937, in writer’s personal files. Many requests came also for Ramsdell’s 
“The Changing Interpretation of the Civil War.” Ramsdell to the writer, April 
2, 1937, ibid. 
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In the absence of a comprehensive work on the war years, 
one must turn to Ramsdell’s Fleming Lectures, Behind the Lines 
in the Southern Confederacy, for a basic interpretation of the 
Confederate States of America. Previous writers had indicated 
a variety of reasons for the failure of the stroke for independ- 
ence—disparity in manpower, shortage of mechanical and military 
equipment, insufficient provisions, the Northern blockade, faulty 
strategy, monetary problems, internal dissension on the issue of 
state rights, inferior statesmanship, a psychological spirit of 
defeatism, lack of will to win. 


If I were asked what was the greatest single weakness of the 
Confederacy [Ramsdell wrote], I should say, without much 
hesitation, that it was in this matter of finances. The resort to 
irredeemable paper money and to excessive issues of such 
currency was fatal, and it weakened not only the purchasing 
power of the government but also destroyed economic se- 
curity among the people. In fact, there seems to be nothing 
vital that escaped its baneful influence. 


On the other hand, Ramsdell recognized the causative arc 
as well as the apexed culmination. While hopelessness of Con- 
federate finances was the main root of the difficulty, there were 
other contributing factors to collapse, among them “industrial 
weakness,” illegal trade with the enemy, and the transportation 
problem, which he ranked “next to finances in its deleterious 
consequences.”** 

Ramsdell’s last “great adventure,” as he called it, was an edition 
of the Laws and Joint Resolutions of the Last Session of the Con- 
federate Congress (November 7, 1864—March 18, 1865), Together 
with the Secret Acts of Previous Congresses. The volume, pub- 
lished the year before he died, exhibits Ramsdell as the careful, 
thorough, and precise editor, in search of the last scrap of evi- 
dence. The project was initiated by Duke University, which had 
acquired eighty-nine “manuscript enrolled acts and resolutions” 
of the Congress’ final session, along with a few other acts and 
resolutions and “the official manuscript ‘Register of Acts, 
C. S. A.” The editor searched elsewhere for other missing acts 
and resolutions—Richmond newspapers, John H. Reagan Papers, 


88Ramsdell, Behind the Lines in the Southern Confederacy, Ch. III. 
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and the National Archives—with rewarding discoveries.** Here 
was a volume of solid worth, assembled and edited in authori- 
tative manner. 

The historian’s appraisals and articles of mature years mani- 
fested careful reading, cogent thinking, basic understanding, 
and clear expression. One of his pieces transcended usual com- 
petence. His review article, “Carl Sandburg’s Lincoln,” con- 
tributed to the Southern Review, indicates what Ramsdell could 
do with a theme that demanded perspective and inspired en- 
thusiasm. The six-thousand-word essay was his last significant 
piece of writing. Craftsmanship attained literary distinction. 
Understanding promoted evaluation. Perspective assumed broad 
canvas. If only this essay survived, Ramsdell’s mature historian- 
ship could be fairly evaluated. Sandburg and his Lincoln were 
mirrored against a mosaic of problems that faced the Civil War 
President as well as those that confronted the biographer. Of all 
the estimates of the poet’s portrait, this one reveals better than 
any other the stature of the author, the subject—and the reviewer. 

In well-turned sentences, Ramsdell painted the mythical and 
legendary Lincoln whose vitality found expression in “thousands 
of books, pamphlets, essays, poems, and stories,” in “references to 
him as an authority on countless disturbing questions, in appeals 
to his name in behalf of all sorts of causes.” While 


one does not usually expect a critical biography from the 

hand of a poet who writes of his life-long hero, or an ade- 

quate understanding of all the great problems and develop- 

ments which impinged upon his subject’s career, the reader 

of these volumes soon discovers that Mr. Sandburg has tried 

to do an extremely difficult job with entire honesty. His warm 

imagination, his gift for vivid and colorful description—so 

welcome and so rare among the “professionals’—have not 

been allowed to run away with the evidence. 

Sandburg had not escaped entirely the legend’s “powerfully 

persuasive influence,” for the poet “grew up in the midst of it” 
and “breathed its atmosphere all his life.” 


39Ramsdell (ed.), Laws and Joint Resolutions of the Last Session of the Con- 
federate Congress, ix-xv. 
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In words that command attention, the reviewer described 
Sandburg at his best. 

Everywhere are men and women talking of some aspect of 
the war and commending or condemning the doings of “Old 
Abe.” All this is unlike the ordinary biography: it is more like 
a vast moving picture with thousands of actors passing in and 
out, back and forth across half a continent for a stage, but 
with one central figure who gradually draws the confusion 
into a certain order, gives it meaning and direction and finally 
dominates every scene. Little by little, almost imperceptibly, 
the personality of Lincoln changes too. Losing nothing of his 
native shrewdness or his deft political touch, he seems to rid 
himself of the awkward manners which dismayed so many 
early White House visitors, to lay aside more and more the 
crude jocosity which shocked others, and to reveal a deeper 
and profounder spiritual quality as he approached the ulti- 
mate tragedy awaiting him. 

In one respect, at least, Ramsdell’s estimate of Lincoln was 
more tenable than Sandburg’s. For the poet, like so many other 
admirers of the emancipator’ss humanitarian qualities, disliked 
to paint him as a politician. While Sandburg did not ignore 
Lincoln’s political genius, he seemed “less interested in the poli- 
tician than in the statesman and less in the statesman than in 
the personality of the man.” But, says the reviewer, 

Lincoln himself would never have denied that he was a poli- 
tician; on the contrary, he would probably have been sur- 
prised and pained to learn that the distinction was withheld 
from him, for he delighted in his skill as a political manager 
and felt no squeamishness about the business of political 
trading for support. The truth is that he loved the game and 
made no pretense that he did not. 


Ramsdell was among the first “professionals” to welcome Sand- 
burg into the historical guild. Contrast if you will his apprecia- 
tion for the poet’s talent for revealing the real Lincoln with the 
cold reception accorded the Prairie Years of the mid-twenties. 
A reviewer characterized the two-volume biography of the pre- 
Civil War Lincoln as “a literary grab bag into which one may 
reach and draw out almost anything.” Much of it was “imagi- 
native poetry and historical fiction” punctuated by passages of 
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“driveling sentimentality.” Emphasizing factual errors, he con- 
cluded that “whatever else it may be, it is not history.”*° Rams- 
dell devoted some space to imperfections that marred many pages 
of The War Years, but he lifted understanding above the stuff 
of which history is made to the meaningful and accurate portrait 
the artist painted. Despite the imperfections, Sandburg produced 
a monumental work. The great interest in Lincoln was chiefly 
explained by “the peculiar qualities of the man himself,” and 
Sandburg’s biography presented “an unforgettable picture.”* 
The professionals might profit from the lesson. 

Historians may have had the “Sandburg’s Lincoln” article at 
attention’s focus when they lamented the loss of so much un- 
written history with Ramsdell’s passing. He seemed always on 
the verge of the great work that was never born. One explanation 
was his time-consuming university duties and many oddments 
that complicated his life. Unsparing attention to graduate stu- 
dents obstructed the even flow of scholarly activity. He wrote 
of “bedevilment” with doctoral orals, dissertations, and theses. 
Once he “quake[d] with fear and dread at the thought that a pile 
of them” might descend upon him at any moment; and again he 
planned to hibernate in New England where he would be in- 
accessible to students. His letters were punctuated with mild 
complaints of incidents and accidents, of “odds and ends that 
seem to hit me every day.” An overzealous maid destroyed some 
note cards, and he himself mislaid some notes that occasioned 
searching again for references. An “emergency matter” robbed 
him of “time and sleep”; “energy that was far below par” delayed 
his writing. Even after a task was finished, he was interminably 
busy “tinkering with sentences and paragraphs.” 

Lured by modest fees, he wrote introductions and encyclopedia 

*9Milo M. Quaife’s review of Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie 
Years (2 vols., New York, 1926) in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XIII 
(September 1926), 287-91. 

4\Charles W. Ramsdell, “Carl Sandburg’s Lincoln,” Southern Review (Baton 
Rouge), VI (Winter 1941), 439-53. 

42For these complaints, see Ramsdell to the writer, May 29, 1935; April 1, 


July 2, December 14, 1936; March 1, June 13, 20, 30, 1937; December 9, 1938, 
in writer’s personal files. 
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articles,** wasted endless hours editing a history of Bell County, 
collaborated on a school text, and embarked on another—a joint 
project with J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton and Franklin L. Riley— 
that was never finished. Before the contract was canceled after 


a biennium, Ramsdell used some picturesque language. He wrote 
to Hamilton: 


If I ever get free of all the fool obligations I have gone into 
for the probability of making a litde money, I promise my- 
self that I shall spend the rest of my life in trying to live as 
I want to live—and that doesn’t mean doing nothing. ' 


A few weeks later he proposed to the same correspondent “a 
solemn compact and covenant . . . never to engage to write any 
future text book or any part thereof. This thing has taken all 
joy and freshness out of my young life.” It would certainly “be 
the last ‘pot boiler’” he would “ever undertake. I would much 
prefer to go back to the farm and raise pigs.”“ 

These were some of the complexities and weaknesses that im- 
peded Ramsdell’s writing, but they were not unlike the auto- 
biography of other scholars who published more. Perhaps he 
became more of a slave to routine and let it interfere unneces- 
sarily with obligations to himself and his craft. Even if he had 
systematized his way of work, it is unlikely that he would have 
turned out book after book. He needed the pressure of program 
committees to prepare manuscripts, the urgent solicitation of 
prodding editors to submit them for publication. He lacked an 
impelling obsession to speed his pen. 

Two assumptions seem valid: first, that his storehouse held 

43As an example, Ramsdell wrote an introduction for the second and third 
volumes of the Standard History of the World (10 vols., New York, 1914), which 
Paul Leland Haworth was revising a decade later. Ramsdell wrote to the editor: 
“Of course, I know nothing about the history of the period . . . but as I would 
undertake to write a dissertation on Chinese history for $100.00, I have done 
what I could.” He hoped that the two volumes would “never fall into the hands 
of any of my scholarly friends save yourself. Of you I expect discretion.” Ramsdell 
to Haworth, June 8, 1926, in Ramsdell Papers. 

**Ramsdell to J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, January 26, February 20, April 13, 
1918, in J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton Papers ( University of North Carolina Library, 
Chapel Hill). See also, for this project, Ramsdell to Hamilton, January 9, 1917; 
Ramsdell to Franklin L. Riley, April 17, 1918, forwarded to Hamilton, ibid. The 


sad experience of 1917-1918 did not cure Ramsdell of the malady, as indicated 
in note immediately above. 
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much historical knowledge in reserve; and, second, that the 
articles and reviews and books he put in print merely illustrated 
his comprehension of the critical years at mid-nineteenth century. 
The unwritten part of his learning, as well as his wise counsel 
and official services, contributed to his “deanship” of Southern 
historians. How shall we evaluate his stature in the historical 
world? 

First, he and his colleagues assembled a notable collection of 
printed, manuscript, and microfilm records at the University of 
Texas, making it a center where scholars may investigate nine- 
teenth-century Southern history. 

Second, he gave liberally of his time to students who profited 
from his understanding of history and the congenial atmosphere 
of classroom, seminar, and conference. The investment yielded 
returns in competently trained students, some of whom became 
reputable historians. His influence as a teacher transcended for- 
mal instruction to include a widely scattered clientele whose 
relationships were informal and casual. 

Third, he developed a personal philosophy of history based 
upon understanding as a major ingredient. While there was 
nothing new in the concept, it enabled him in teaching and 
writing to view history in terms of human complexity that no 
central theme or neat pattern could explain. Human behavior, 
whether of the individual or of collective society, was intricate 
and chaotic, and no simple explanation could account for a 
people's development. 

Fourth, he expanded the frontiers of history by distilling a 
segment of it, more significant in quality than in quantity. 

Finally, he bequeathed a body of challenging interpretations 
which are worthy of consideration by students who seek meaning 
in past events. Not all of them were original, but his analyses 
of basic historical survivals were a worthy contribution. Among 
them were the following: 

The institution of slavery had reached its natural limits before 
the crisis of 1860 arrived. Ultimate extinction was its destiny. 

The Civil War was not inevitable. It could have been avoided 
if an artificial issue—expansion of slavery into territory where 
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natural causes excluded it—had not reached the stage of acri- 
monious political debate. 

The hopeless condition of Confederate finances was a major 
factor that led to Appomattox. It occupied a central position on 
the causative arc. 

Abraham Lincoln was an adroit politician whose growth under 
pressure of responsibility was a deciding factor in the struggle 
to preserve the Union. Evidence of this quality was apparent as 
early as the firing on Fort Sumter. 

The results of the war were ne gative. The submerged elements 
in the Southern population—black and white—would be further 
advanced in the twentieth century if improved social and eco- 
nomic status had arrived through the processes of evolution. 
A half million lives and billions of dollars in property were need- 
lessly sacrificed. 

This summarization suggests the validity of Barker’s char- 
acterization of Ramsdell in 1913 as a “conservative progressive.” 
The atmosphere of his formative years in Reconstruction’s after- 
math was conservative. The Texan’s concept of history was sta- 
bility tempered by change, or, as Ramsdell phrased it, “contin- 
uous evolution.” He clung tenaciously to the fundamentals of 
the old while incorporating the new. The historian of Recon- 
struction in Texas who sought objectivity without attaining it 
advanced far along the road to liberal understanding in appraising 
Carl Sandburg and his Abraham Lincoln. Historiography to 
Ramsdell was sometimes confirmatory, often transforming. 
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Tobacco and Americans. By Robert K. Heimann. (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company, Inc., 1960. Pp. 265. Illustrations, index. 
$7.50. ) 

This work is more than a pretty picture book, but as editor and 
designer of the Nation’s Heritage book series, the author has had 
experience in this school. At the risk of being called pedantic this 
reviewer dares to protest the use of such Time and tried witticisms as 
“smokum” for smoking and a “straight chaw for the cast-iron jaw.” 
It seems a shame to clutter an otherwise good work with such phrases. 

Trained as a sociologist, Mr. Heimann begins as a sociologist to 
examine the relationship between Americans and tobacco “in a socio- 
economic cross-section” but soon becomes an outright historian. His 
work is an excellent general account but contains some hazardous 
statements. The profuse illustrations, well chosen and interesting, 
suggest a generous subsidy from the tobacco industry. In the absence 
of a comprehensive study of burley tobacco and in view of the forth- 
coming study by Professor Jacob Price, it is perhaps too early for a 
definitive work on tobacco, although Mr. Heimann does much to 
clarify the role of burley. 

Perhaps the book's best feature is the account of the tobacco plant 
and its history from 1492 until John Rolfe’s experimentation. Tobacco 
in all its manufactured forms receives accurate attention. The organi- 
zation is roughly chronological, beginning with the European ex- 
plorers and their reaction to the New World plant. From Rolfe’s intro- 
duction of Nicotiana tabacum, found in South America, to the instal- 
lation of elaborate research departments by the cigarette companies 
of today, the story covers most phases of the industry—the expansion 
of tobacco culture, transportation and sale of leaf, the importance of 
burley, and the rise of manufacturing. Accompanying charts are excel- 
lent and useful in showing the rising consumption of tobacco, Those 
interested in such items as tin tags and cigar store Indians will also 
find much to please them. Perhaps the work of the farmer is slighted, 
especially in his great effort to develop a co-operative marketing asso- 
ciation during the 1920's. 

Mr. Heimann’s publishers should be called to task for inadequate 
editing and proofreading which permits such errors as “had already 
became” (pp. 28-29), “Casa de Contracion” (p. 101), and “Seville, 
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the world’s first tobacco manufacturing capitol” (p. 203). This work 
may not be a “hidden persuader,” although it stresses the pleasure 
to be derived from tobacco. On the other hand the author calls atten- 
tion to the one hundred fifty million dollars spent annually in adver- 
tising tobacco products—a legitimate expense, to be sure. 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina Nannie M. TILtey 


American Philanthropy. By Robert H. Bremner. The Chicago History 
of American Civilization. (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1960, Pp. vii, 230. Index. $4.50. ) 

The present volume in the Chicago series is an extremely readable 
account—more entertaining, however, than informing. Mr. Bremner 
has a lively style and relishes a good story. His writing is a relief 
from the gobbledygook generally passing for prose in the profession. 

Bremner’s volume is a “survey of voluntary activity in the fields of 
charity, religion, education, humanitarian reform, social service, war 
relief and foreign aid.” With so large a grasp, it is small wonder that 
the author hopes only to “advance the growing interest in philan- 
thropy as a subject of research.” 

This is not a book for a specialist nor does it purport to be. The 
chapter outline adheres pretty generally to the suggestive survey of 
the field written by Merle Curti and published in the American His- 
torical Review of January 1957. The opening chapters are sketchy and 
slight and it is not until Bremner’s account reaches the mid-nineteenth 
century that he comes to grips with his materials. 

Curti pointed out the pitfalls of writing a general account of the 
field of philanthropy where so much spade work remains to be done. 
The strength of the present volume is to be found in its account of 
the activities of the American Red Cross from its founding through 
the years of World War I. Here where Bremner has done his own 
diggings he writes with authority, but the volume is weak in areas 
yet to be opened by historical research. 

The book will supply adequately the needs of an undergraduate 
survey course in United States history. When Bremner passes judg- 
ment, he is inclined to be facile in his attempt to be striking. Thus 
the Hoover of the immediately pre-Roosevelt years is a “humanitarian 
behind the times.” This is good enough for a sophomore taking notes, 
but hardly satisfactory for a more sophisticated reader. In a word, 
the subject has not been pre-empted by the present volume. 

John Simon Guggenheim James F. Maruias 

Memorial Foundation 
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The Jefferson Image in the American Mind. By Merrill D. Peterson. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. 548. Index. $8.50. ) 

For a quarter of a century American historians have given thought 
to the related phenomena of myth and of heroes in our nation’s life 
and history. The dead hero becomes a symbol of values held by some 
or all of the people; his words have authority because he spoke them. 
The perspectives of anthropology and of social psychology have sug- 
gested the importance for the historian of a study of heroes. There 
have been brief studies of the posthumous history of Roger Williams, 
of Washington, of Lincoln, and of Jefferson. But Professor Peterson's 
book stands by itself in both depth and breadth. 

He begins with the death of Jefferson on July 4, 1826, and with the 
eulogies which followed that event. Book One carries the story of an 
emergent and confused Jefferson image through the Civil War. This 
account has two parts. It deals, on the one hand, with publications, 
such as Jefferson’s Memoirs and Henry S. Randall’s Life of Jefferson, 
which by presenting to the public new material helped importantly 
to shape the image of the dead leader. Professor Peterson’s study, 
on the other hand, narrates what might be called, in paraphrase of 
Voltaire, the tricks which political parties played on the dead. The 
religious conservatives, the Jacksonians, and the Whigs all bolstered 
their ideologies (the word is Peterson’s) with the authority of a great 
name. When the name served the purposes of an adversary, contenders 
in the arena sometimes sought to lessen its potency by disparagement. 

Book Two brings the story to the present. It opens with the ques- 
tion: “Who Was Thomas Jefferson?” There follows a discussion of the 
varied and often contradictory aspects of Jefferson’s thought as ex- 
pressed in his writings and his actions. It carries the narrative of the 
multifarious political uses of Jefferson’s memory through the New 
Deal. One of the best chapters describes the heroic achievement of 
making Jefferson a supporter or a forerunner of the “Roosevelt revolu- 
tion.” The author discusses the portraits of Jefferson drawn by his- 
torians, in particular by Henry Adams, Charles Beard, Vernon Parring- 
ton, and Claude Bowers. He traces the shift of emphasis in the middle 
decades of the twentieth century from Jefferson, the politician, to 
Jefferson, “The Civilized Man.” In this connection he points out the 
importance of Fiske Kimball’s work on Jefferson as an architect and 
of Adrienne Koch on Jefferson as a philosopher. 

The book concludes with an epilogue called “The Lengthening 
Shadow.” Shadow of what? A visit to the Jefferson Memorial beside 
the Tidal Basin makes clear that the states-rights Jefferson, the strict- 
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constructionist Jefferson, the Jefferson of the Louisiana Purchase, the 
antislavery Jefferson, the “infidel Jefferson,” along with several other 
Jeffersons have receded into obscurity and that the evolving image 
has become simplified. “When so many of Jefferson’s values have 
slipped away,” says Professor Peterson, “he may yet go on vindicating 
his power in the national life as the heroic voice of imperishable free- 
doms.” “Of freedom,” he adds, “Jefferson speaks to the present with 
the same urgency as to his own time, and with a voice as affirmative 
as it is authentic.” So Jefferson at long last has scaled the American 
Olympus. 

Professor Peterson underscores the word American, He rejects the 
suggestion that the dedication of the Jefferson Memorial in Washing- 
ton was an event of more than national importance because it occurred 
in a world increasingly aware of fundamental human rights. Com- 
menting on the view that an emergent sense of human rights was 
crumbling the walls of nationality, he says: “But in actuality it was 
an old idea, more formless than ever, rapidly falling into disuse.” He 
adds that “Communism, not democracy, unfortunately appears to be 
the world’s revolutionary ideology. The faith that men are not born 
‘with saddles on their backs’ recedes everywhere. The hope of a world 
community is, if anything, more distant than ever.” Apparently Jeffer- 
son has climbed the American Olympus to find that it is a low hill 
visible only in the neighborhood. A comment seems appropriate. The 
rise of the new nations of Asia and Africa provides a commentary 
on the vigor of the faith that men are not born with saddles on their 
backs. The surrender by the greater and lesser powers of the Free 
World of some of their former free-wheeling nationalism provides a 
commentary on the crumbling walls of nationality. Jefferson belongs 
to the Western libertarian tradition which had its origins in ancient 
Greece and the Declaration he wrote remains the pre-eminent mani- 
festo of the inherent and inalienable rights of man. Since the time 
of Socrates this tradition has been carried forward by great contenders 
among many peoples who with varying fortunes in different ages have 
faced up to tyranny. In the middle of the twentieth century the fight 
for liberty has circled the globe. Jefferson stands among an increasing 
company of champions of liberty. 

In 1954 A. Whitney Griswold (omitted in Peterson’s text) com- 
mented: “Jefferson’s case against totalitarianism, though scattered 
through his voluminous papers and correspondence and never summed 
up in a formal essay, is one of the most definitive ever stated in his- 
tory” (Edward M. Saveth, ed., Understanding the American Past, 
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179). In a day when totalitarianism openly announced its intention 
of taking over a shrunken world perhaps the symbol, “Thomas Jeffer- 
son: Anti-totalitarian,” to use Griswold’s phrase, may have its uses 
in a struggle for liberty that ignores national boundaries. Professor 
Peterson has made a notable contribution to the understanding of 
the Jefferson symbol in the American tradition. By so doing he has, 
in spite of his rejections and his seeming defeatism, also contributed 
to that symbol’s place in a libertarian tradition that now transcends 
the West. 

School of International Service Raven H. Gasriei 

American University 


Southern Life in Fiction. By Jay B. Hubbell. Eugenia Dorothy Blount 
Lamar Memorial Lectures, 1959. (Athens: University of Georgia 
Press, 1960. Pp. xii, 99. Bibliography. $2.50. ) 

In this little book Professor Jay B. Hubbell, author of the monu- 
mental The South in American Literature and the dean of Southern 
letters, gives us three lectures based on his lifelong interest in “the 
function of literature as a reflection of the life of the American 
people ... .” The lectures, delivered as the third series of Lamar 
Memorial Lectures, consist of an inquiry into the nature of fiction 
entitled “An Imperfect Mirror: or Fiction and Fact,” and studies of 
the fictional representation of nineteenth-century life in two Southern 
states, Virginia and Georgia. 

The lectures devoted to Virginia and Georgia in fiction will be of 
considerable interest to Southern historians, for they suggest the extent 
to which this source can be drawn on in the study of the historic 
South. Professor Hubbell discovers that “until the twentieth century, 
the Virginia novelists generally neglected all classes but the first 
families and their faithful servants,” while Georgia’s humorists, and 
novelists took an interest in “the middle and lower classes, white and 
black.” He attributes this difference to Georgia’s being dominantly a 
frontier state, a part of the rough and rowdy Old Southwest. He 
recognizes the important fact, however, that the writers of the Old 
Southwest were not themselves products of the more or less illiterate 
environment they frequently describe. Familiar with Addison, Gold- 
smith, Scott, and Irving, they constructed such stories as those in 
A. B. Longstreet’s Georgia Scenes as self-conscious literary craftsmen, 
even though, ironically, they did not regard their storytelling as 
“literary.” Today we accord them a higher place in our literary history 
than they would have dreamed of receiving. 
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If Professor Hubbell has a strong appreciation of the depiction of 
Southern “low life” in the works of Longstreet and others, he has an 
equally high regard for the portrayal of the life of the Virginia gentle- 
man by such authors as John Pendleton Kennedy, William Gilmore 
Simms, Thomas Nelson Page, and Ellen Glasgow. He is convinced 
indeed that the relation between real life and fictional representation 
is as close here as it is in the frontier stories. Each notable Virginia 
gentleman in fiction, he says, “must have had somewhere at least one 
original in real life: Page’s Dr. Cary in Red Rock, Kennedy's Frank 
Meriwether in Swallow Barn, and Ellen Glasgow's General Archbald 
of The Sheltered Life, a ‘civilized man in a world that is not civilized.” 
He continues: “It was these men and men like them who have passed 
on to us our highest political and social ideals, and they still stand 
as models of excellence in all the manly qualities which the Eliza- 
bethans summed up in the word “Magnanimity.’” 

Not only does Professor Hubbell condone the writer who takes a 
gentleman as his hero—a point of view hardly popular any more—he 
believes that the writer can and should be a gentleman. His insistence 
on the importance of the novelist as gentleman (for instance, he 
approves highly of Simms’ statement that he was a gentleman before 
he was a writer) seems to bear a relation to his conviction that a good 
many modern American novelists badly misrepresent American life, 
especially life in the South. In his first lecture he expresses the opinion, 
intensified, he observes, by his teaching experience in Vienna and 
Athens, “that much anti-American sentiment in the world today can 
be traced to reading American fiction and seeing American motion 
pictures.” He does not deny the right of the American novelist “to 
depict and condemn the ugly aspects of the American life”; he is 
concerned with the way in which “many of our ablest writers have 
unwittingly furnished propaganda for the Fascists, the Nazis, and the 
Communists.” The foreign reader of such a novel as Faulkner's The 
Sound and the Fury, Professor Hubbell declares, may conclude “that 
life in the United States—and especially in the South—is the life of 
a savage people.” This possibility “does not speak well for the political 
intelligence of our novelists.” 

The issues raised in the first lecture in Southern Life in Fiction are 
far too complex to be discussed in a short review. It can only be 
observed that Professor Hubbell may suggest a modification of his 
own argument when he touches on Boris Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago. 
If the Russian people were allowed to read this novel, he asserts, they 
might recognize the book as “authentic history” and thus experience 
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the disillusionment of Zhivago himself in the Communist scheme of 
things. But we wonder. Has not the ability to discern “authentic his- 
tory” virtually disappeared in Russia? Pasternak had it because there 
had survived in his mind the capacity for social dissent and the regard 
for artistic integrity exemplified by novelists like Tolstoy. He could 
still make a distinction between “literary” intelligence and “political” 
intelligence. Today the two are inseparable in Russia. To ask that 
American novelists show more political intelligence may not be unrea- 
‘sonable. It is a demand that should be carefully scrutinized. 
Louisiana State University Lewis P. Simpson 


Mark Twain and Southwestern Humor. By Kenneth S. Lynn. ( Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1959. Pp. 300. Illustrations, index. 
$5.00. ) 

Kenneth S. Lynn’s Mark Twain and Southwestern Humor is two 
books in one, but they are related by the fact that Mark Twain went 
to school to the Southwestern humorists and learned much of his art 
from them. 

The first part of the volume traces the origin and development of 
Southwestern humor—from the early part of the eighteenth century 
to the Civil War, from Virginia to Texas, from Hugh Jones’ The Present 
State of Virginia (1724), and William Byrd II's History of the Dividing 
Line (1728) to Joseph G. Baldwin’s The Flush Times of Alabama and 
Mississippi (1853) and George Washington Harris’ Sut Lovingood 
Yarns (1867). 

The sensitive colonials of Virginia were eager to convince English- 
men that the world in which they lived was not only brave and new 
but also inhabited by gentlemen of culture and sophistication and not 
merely by ignorant frontier clowns. They were myth-makers, and 
with them began the tradition of the Southern plantation, of refined 
lords and lovely ladies, of contented slaves (happy and religious), 
and of masses of poor whites well under control. 

When the rise of Jacksonian democracy threatened the political 
dominance of the Whig planter class, Southwestern humorists sprang 
to action, their purpose being to convince conservatives throughout 
the nation that the slavocracy represented order and stability and that 
they should unite to check the power of Northern abolitionists, South- 
ern nationalists, and Jacksonian Democrats. They extolled the virtues 
of the gentlemen of the ruling class and satirized the ignorant, violent, 
and unscrupulous Jacksonians who, they implied, were threatening 
the peace and harmony of the entire family. In many of the stories 
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the gentleman, with the urbane style and superior air, was contrasted 
with the clown. Undoubtedly many stories were written as political 
satire or propaganda, but the influence of politics is somewhat exag- 
gerated, for scores of these humorists wrote without any political 
motives at all. 

The second part of the volume is devoted to Mark Twain, and here 
Lynn stresses Twain’s debt to Southwestern humor, his search for the 
individual's (especially his own) place in society, and his ever-increas- 
ing absorption in politics and government. 

In the unalloyed democracy of Nevada, Lynn says, Twain lost most 
of the Whig principles which he had acquired from his father, but 
his disgust with the political and moral corruption and materialism 
of the Gilded Age made him yearn for the innocence and moral cer- 
tainties of childhood. Thus through The Innocents Abroad, Roughing 
It, and Life on the Mississippi we find him retreating in time 
from the present until in Tom Sawyer, the voyage done, his hero is 
a boy in Paradise. Tom’s rebellions are only halfhearted and end in 
acceptance. 

Twain's image of the Happy Valley was shattered in 1882 when he 
made his return to the river. Thereafter his fictional persona was a 
lonely wanderer again, standing apart from, and superior to, his 
environment, often frustrated, and eventually embittered. What Mark 
Twain had always wanted to be was the liberator, the great leader 
calling a complacent nation to greatness in the manner of Joan of 
Arc calling medieval France to arms. In his final fictions in the unpub- 
lished manuscripts, Twain imagined human society as a ship struggling 
through frightful seas without hope of finding a haven. 

Lynn’s style is excellent, and his insights are fresh and often pene- 
trating. It must be admitted, however, that his eagerness to find 
symbolic meanings and to fit things into set patterns sometimes leads 
him astray, with the result that some of his interpretations are either 
inadequate or unconvincing. 

University of Texas : D. M. McKerrHan 


Merchants and Planters. By Richard Pares. Economic History Review 
Supplement, Number 4 (Cambridge: Published for the Economic 
History Review at the University Press, 1960. Pp. 91. Appendixes. 
$2.00. ) 

The late Richard Pares was generally regarded as the most dis- 
tinguished English historian of the colonial period. The characteristic 
which most clearly distinguishes his work—apart from an enviable 
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clarity of style—is his firm sense of reality. He was one of very few 
writers about the West Indies, and the American colonies generally, 
who clearly separated economic history from the history of economic 
policy—the study of what businessmen did from the study of what 
government wished them to do. The present monograph—originally 
communicated as the Chichele Lectures at Oxford in 1957—conveys 
to the full this sense of lively and detailed reality. It combines his- 
torical imagination of a very high order with the fruits of a lifetime’s 
study of the records of West Indian and North American business 
houses in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The questions which the author poses concern the sources of the 
capital which was needed to establish colonies, to clear and plant 
estates, to transport and equip large labor forces—whether of slaves 
or of indented freemen—and to erect the vast structure of commerce 
and finance which enabled fortunate planters and merchants to retire 
as rich, and often absentee, owners. Where did the money come from? 
Who were the investors? Why did they invest? What did they expect 
to get out of it, and what did they get out of it in fact? The inquiry 
proceeds through four stages: a section on the original foundation 
of colonies and an attempt to classify the original investors; a second 
section on planters and the creation of estates; a third on colonial 
trade and an attempt to explain why in some colonies, in some periods, 
the initiative and the risk lay with merchants, in others with planters 
employing merchants as their factors. This consideration leads natur- 
ally to the fourth section, on the debt structure of the colonies and 
the relation between debtors and creditors. All four sections relate 
chiefly to the British West Indies, but there are numerous allusions, 
by way of comparison, to the French West Indies and to the main- 
land tobacco colonies. In so far as any conclusion is possible in so 
wide a range of inquiry, it is to be found in the process whereby 
planters made money initially, were then caught by falling prices, 
and so became increasingly indebted to factors and merchants who, 
by the nature of their business, could nearly always recover their 
loans, often at compound interest, from the plantation produce which 
they handled. “In this sense, Adam Smith was wrong; the wealth of 
the British West Indies did not all proceed from the Mother Country; 
after some initial loans in the earliest period which merely primed 
the pump, the wealth of the West Indies was created out of the profits 
of the West Indies themselves, and, with some assistance from the 
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British tax-payer, much of it found a permanent home in Great 
Britain.” 
University College of Swansea J. H. Parry 


Marquette Legends. By Francis Borgia Steck, O.F.M. Edited by 
August Reyling. (New York: Pageant Press, Inc., 1960. Pp. xix, 
350. Bibliography, facsimiles, index. $5.00. ) 

In the present book is included a list of publications by the same 
author. A glance at it shows that his major interest is in the field of 
Latin-American history. He also mentions in the foreword that it was 
almost by chance that he wrote his doctoral dissertation in the French 
colonial period. The book which developed from the thesis was The 
Jolliet-Marquette Expedition, 1673. It came from the press in 1928 
and contemporary critics accused him of emphasizing technicalities, 
to no purpose, which detracted from the importance of the trip. Father 
Steck replied immediately with two articles justifying himself, As the 
years passed, he was equally ready to cross swords with anyone who 
might oppose his theories about Marquette and Jolliet. A number of 
articles resulted. In 1954 he brought together much of this material 
in a book of Essays. Here he admitted that all his writings about the 
French in America had been undertaken as a “self-defense” of his 
thesis. 

A perusal of the Essays reveals that the author’s “self-defense” 
developed under a double aspect. On the one hand the uncritical 
writing of some of Father Steck’s opponents was exposed; on the other 
an attempt was made to “debunk” the missionary whose position in 
history had beeri minimized originally. 

With this explanation one can understand the theme of Marquette 
Legends. It proves to be an effort to deprive Father Marquette of all 
historical prominence which climaxes in an attempt to throw doubt 
on his participation in the exploration of the Mississippi. To accom- 
plish the end proposed, Marquette Legends puts forward the con- 
jecture that the contemporary records were forged. 

The Recueil de Voyages de Mr. Thévenot of 1681 which contains 
“Voyage & discovery of Fr. Marquette & Sr. Jolliet in North America” 
is brushed aside as a forgery by Father Claude Dablon who was the 
superior of the Canadian missions from 1671 to 1680. Likewise it is 
claimed that Father Felix Martin, Jesuit superior in Montreal in the 
mid-nineteenth century, forged the three documents about the explora- 
tion which are in the archives of the College Sainte-Marie over which 
he presided. These manuscripts are the account of the 1672 expedition, 
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the Marquette autograph map of it and the autograph journal of 
Father Marquette’s second trip to the Illinois in 1674. 

Father Steck’s evidence for these assertions of forgery is largely 
based on a statistical study of a great number of printed, secondary 
sources. The latter are selected because they have some reference to 
Jolliet or Marquette or their activities. If such works do not mention 
the document which Father Steck is studying, he takes this silence 
as showing that the manuscript did not exist at the time when the 
book was written, or, if it did exist, that it was considered spurious 
by the writer. The unsatisfactory nature of such an argument becomes 
apparent when applied to Father Steck’s own book, The Jolliet-Mar- 
quette Expedition, 1673. If one turns to the well known works of 
Henry Putney Beers, Bibliographies in American History and The 
French in North America, he will find that both contain a large num- 
ber of titles dealing with the French colonial period. Because Father 
Steck’s work is not found among them in no way justifies a statement 
that it was not published in 1928. For similar reasons it must be said 
that the contentions of Marquette Legends are inconclusive. 

A quantity of contemporary sources dealing with the French in 
the Mississippi Valley has been made available since Father Steck 
began writing about the Jolliet-Marquette expedition. It is by a 
diligent search for the evidence revealed in these manuscripts that 
the final word will be put to this controversy. 

Marquette University Rapuaet N. Hamixton, S.J. 


Life of Fray Antonio Margil, O.F.M. By Eduardo Enrique Rios. 
Translated and revised by Benedict Leutenegger, O.F.M. ( Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Academy of American Franciscan History, 1959. 
Pp. xiii, 159. Portraits, bibliography, index. $5.00. ) 

Even those of us who ride in air-conditioned cars would view 
with some caution multiple journeys over the land stretching from 
the Red River to central Costa Rica. This was the land travelled often 
by Fray Margil in his forty-three missionary years in America—and 
generally he travelled afoot and shoeless. 

Born in Spain in 1657, Fray Margil came to the newly-established 
missionary center or college of Santa Cruz at Querétaro in 1683. 
From this base he worked for years deep into Central America and 
far north into Texas. In 1714 he chose to go north to convert the in- 
fidels; entering Texas in 1716, he established a mission in the Nacog- 
doches area, where he labored, often alone, and sometimes literally 
eating crow. Driven back by the French from Louisiana, Fray Margil 
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retreated to San Antonio; there he founded San José Mission. He 
returned briefly to the northeast region, then left Texas and retired 
to Mexico and further labors until his death in 1726. 

The original edition of the biography was published in Mexico in 
1941. A comparison of that Spanish edition with the present text 
shows that the translator has done his job well. It also shows that 
the amount of revision of the original is so negligible as not to war- 
rant the use of the word. The point is underscored by the fact that 
the last chapter of the Spanish edition, dealing with the attempts to 
secure canonization for Fray Margil, is unaltered in the English text 
published twenty years later. Perhaps no further steps in the direction 
of canonization have been taken; in that event a different conclusion 
might have been provided the reader. 

Fray Margil led a life of dedicated service to humanity; of that 
there can be no doubt. The author has, by his own admission, reduced 
the vast body of legend surrounding Fray Margil’s miraculous powers 
to a minimum commensurate with an accurate portrayal of the man 
and his era. The Franciscan Academy, continuing in this volume its 
energetic publishing program, has produced another work of sound 
scholarship and attractive printing. Historians will find little new in 
the account (except for those to whom it may be wholly new in trans- 
lation), and the portion dealing with Texas is relatively reduced, 
occupying thirteen pages. Perhaps of greatest interest and utility— 
aside from the theme of service to mankind—are the insights into 
Indian customs at the end of the seventeenth century, visible in the 
constant struggle of the friars against witchcraft and idols and even 
human sacrifice. 

University of Texas Tuomas F. McGann 


The Papers of Benjamin Franklin. Volume Il, January 1, 1735, 
through December 31, 1744. Edited by Leonard W. Labaree and 
Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., assisted by Helen C. Boatfield and Helene 
H. Fineman. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1960. Pp. xxvi, 
471. Illustrations, index. $10.00. ) . 

The years 1735-1744 covered by the second volume of Franklin’s 
papers were ones during which Franklin was becoming the leading 
printer and tradesman of Philadelphia. In addition to practicing his 

own advice to cultivate industry and frugality, he had discovered a 

formula for financial success in Poor Richard’s Almanack, so that the 

pseudonym was no longer literally appropriate for the thriving author. 

Mixing the ingredients of bawdiness, worldly shrewdness, and plati- 
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tudinous moralizing, he continued to serve up a fare of epigrams, 
maxims, and proverbs, carefully dressed by his dextrous hands and 
spiced with his pungency and wit. 

The period was one of intense activity for Franklin. He was further- 
ing the cause of knowledge in America by helping to nurture the 
young Library Company of Philadelphia, founding the American 
Philosophical Society, and printing what he deemed significant works, 
among them James Logan’s Cato Major, which, in Franklin’s words, 
was “the first Translation of a Classic in this Western World.” Simul- 
taneously, he was pursuing his utilitarian bent by organizing the 
Union Fire Company and designing an efficient stove. Whatever the 
project, his pen, which he always regarded as an instrument for 
achieving results, was busily engaged. His “Proposal for Promoting 
Useful Knowledge” yielded partial fruit with the formation of the 
Philosophical Society, and his “Account of the New Invented Penn- 
sylvanian Fire-Places” provided his fellow men with directions for 
warming themselves. Through such writings, no matter what their 
purpose, Franklin was also forming a firm, lean style which was to 
serve him well in his subsequent career. 

Though living in an age of controversy, Franklin insists in his auto- 
biography that he tried to avoid disputes; but this volume reveals 
that he was obviously not always successful. Fighting for what he 
regarded as the cause of religious liberty, he took up his pen in defense 
of the Reverend Mr. Samuel Hemphill, a minister from Ireland who 
had incurred the enmity of the orthodox Presbyterians because of his 
allegedly heretical views, though Frankin’s defense was blunted some- 
what by the revelation that Hemphill had plagiarized some of his 
sermons, For whatever reason, Franklin henceforth refrained from 
engaging in theological conflict and kept his opinions to himself. 
Another controversy briefly flared over Franklin’s charge that his plan 
for a magazine had been betrayed by John Webbe to Bradford, Frank- 
lin’s printing rival, who is credited with issuing the first magazine in 
America, apparently published three days before Franklin’s. Perhaps 
Franklin derived some consolation from the fact that his venture, 
The General Magazine and Historical Chronicle, lasted six months, 
Bradford’s three. The brief life of both publications proved, how- 
ever, that America was not ready to support such periodical enter- 
prises. Indeed, most of the American magazines of the century died 
a-borning. On another occasion, Franklin’s reputation was seriously 
imperiled by the implied charge that he had countenanced a prank 
played upon a simple-minded apprentice who was accidentally burned 
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to death in a burlesque Masonic ceremony. Through his Pennsylvania 
Gazette, Franklin provided an eloquent defense. 

Unfortunately, there are only a handful of extant letters by Franklin 
from this period. Either he was too busy to write them, or relatively 
few have been preserved. Among the letters printed are ones to his 
parents and his favorite sister, Jane Mecom, reassuring them that his 
religious opinions were sufficiently sound, and those to William Stra- 
han, the English printer, initiating a lifelong friendship, and to Cad- 
wallader Colden, reflecting Franklin’; interest in the promotion of 
science. The period marked the beginning of Franklin’s first serious 
concern with science, and by 1743 he had witnessed electrical experi- 
ments which were to stimulate him to pursue his own studies of 
electricity, culminating in his astounding discoveries nearly a decade 
later. 

The second volume of Franklin’s papers is of interest not only for 
what has been added to the canon but also for what has been 
removed. Ten essays in his Pennsylvania Gazette (1735-44), some or 
all of which were attributed to Franklin by his previous editors, have 
been omitted because they are known to have been printed earlier 
elsewhere or stylistically do not seem to be his. Of those removed 
for stylistic reasons, “The Waste of Life” seems sufficiently character- 
istic to be attributed to him. The editors have been able to provide 
the key to the mystery of the so-called Shaftesburean dialogues. The 
two long accepted as Franklin’s were not included in the first volume, 
thanks to the scholarly detective work of Professor A. Owen Aldridge, 
who proved they were not Franklin’s. Following a clue in Franklin’s 
autobiography, the editors have identified as those pieces which Frank- 
lin described, two essays printed in 1735, one of which was attributed 
to him by Duane, an early editor. These are “A Man of Sense,” a 
Socratic dialogue ‘maintaining that no vicious man can be regarded 
as a man of sense, and “Self-Denial Not the Essence of Virtue,” a 
piece which argues that virtue may be the result of natural inclination 
as well as of resistance to temptation—a theme which, incidentally, 
is Shaftesburean. With the exception of Franklin’s letters defending 
his conduct and his humorous “Drinker’s Dictionary,” there is little 
else in his newspaper for the period 1735-44 that can be attributed 
to him. Two pieces which were passed over by the editors, but which 
possibly merit consideration are amusing fictitious letters—one pur- 
portedly written by Blockhead, who protests because only the first 
two letters of his name, B.L., were affixed to verses in Bradford’s 
Mercury; the other an ironic account of the qualifications of an 
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almanac-maker, in which the writer ridicules the necessity of noble 
descent—a theme which Franklin repeatedly treated. 

Perhaps the chief value of this edition to scholars, aside from a 
firmer establishment of the Franklin canon, is the inclusion of materials 
pertinent to an understanding of important episodes in Franklin’s 
life—for example, John Webbe’s defense of himself in the magazine 
controversy—and the meticulous, learned footnotes. A note might 
have been added pointing out that extracts of Franklin’s “Account 
of the New Invented Pennsylvanian Fire-Places” were published in 
the American Magazine and Historical Chronicle (1744), the first 
significant work of his to appear in an American magazine. One final 
suggestion: it would have been valuable if the printing of items by 
Franklin's previous editors had been systematically indicated and there 
had been a chronological listing of all Franklin imprints, providing 
an index to his intellectual growth and to the cultural background 
of the times during which he matured. 

University of Maryland Jack C. Barnes 


The Royal Governors of Georgia, 1754-1775. By W. W. Abbot. (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press for the Institute 
of Early American History and Culture, 1959. Pp. x, 198. Biblio- 
graphical note, index. $5.00. ) 

Mr. Abbot's book is a good deal more than the conventional mono- 
graph its title would suggest: it is a subtle and persuasive analysis 
of political leadership in a time of challenge and internal stress. In 
this sense The Royal Governors of Georgia, despite and perhaps be- 
cause of its limited subject matter, is at once a timeless and a topical 
book. For Mr. Abbot has exploited the larger possibilities of his theme. 
By focusing on the careers as governor of John Reynolds (1754-57), 
Henry Ellis (1757-60), and James Wright (1760-75), he has provided 
us with a case study of politics as the art of the possible. 

Georgia posed more than its share of problems in these years before 
the Revolution. When Governor Reynolds arrived in late October 1754, 
the little colony lay “in a state of premature decay,” a sorry commen- 
tary on the grandiose vision of its founders, who had been forced to 
abandon the enterprise two years before. Menaced from without by 
the French, the Spaniards, and the Indians, and dispirited within 
from nearly twenty years of niggling utopianism, the colony was badly 
in need of wise and vigorous executive leadership. But Reynolds, a 
naval captain “who admittedly kept one eye on the promotion board 
of the Admiralty during his stay in Georgia, [and] never came down 
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from the quarter-deck,” was hardly the man to provide it. “Two years 
and four months after his arrival,” writes Mr. Abbot, “he left the colony 
in worse condition than he had found it... .” 

Reynolds failed in Georgia because of his incapacity for construc- 
tive political action. Unable to establish his authority, or even to har- 
monize political factions, he never succeeded in making his administra- 
tion an effective instrument for the colony’s reinvigoration. Indeed 
says Mr. Abbot, in a judgment which has a distinctly modern sound, 
“he allowed the colony to drift, and it drifted to the rim of disaster.” 
And again: “It was a sorry tale and perhaps not worth the telling: 
the tale of a man in office frittering away his political assets, reckless 
both of the welfare of his charge and of his own reputation—a tale 
of political stupidity.” 

Yet the Reynolds administration had its value for the leading men 
of the country. From its failures they learned of the need for co- 
operation between governor and colonist if the colony were to prosper. 
And from their success in opposing Reynolds they learned something 
about their ability to cope with a governor and policies they disliked. 

In any case the colony was ready for a change when Henry Ellis, 
“an odd and rather wonderful Englishman,” arrived to take Reynolds’ 
place. Governor Ellis, a “gifted dilettante [with] a really first-rate 
talent for politics and diplomacy,” was everything that his prede- 
cessor was not. In an equally brief but successful rule he won the 
support of the colony’s planter-merchant elite, strengthened the col- 
ony’s defenses, devised sound economic and immigration policies, and 
even managed to establish relatively peaceful relations with the Indi- 
ans. “It was Ellis’ skill as a politican and diplomat, and little else,” says 
Mr. Abbot, “that protected a part of the remote southern flank of 
Britain’s American empire at a crucial juncture in the . . . French and 
Indian wars.” 

The last of the royal governors, James Wright, was different again 
from Ellis. A professional politician who “acted from fixed principles 
of political conduct,” Wright was “consistent in a time when consist- 
ency was sometimes dangerous and not always wise—a man of prin- 
ciple when great principles clashed, a staunch conservative in a time 
of change, and King’s man in a revolution.” Yet Wright was also a 
superb administrator who in his years as governor guided Georgia 
to unprecedented prosperity. 

The economic achievements of Wright's administration help explain 
why Georgia refrained for so long from active participation in the 
revolutionary movement. But Mr. Abbot offers a further explanation, 
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less obvious and more intriguing. It is that Georgia compressed a whole 
century of colonial development into twenty years under the royal 
governors. “Georgia, a mere lass among matrons, was out of phase.” 
Thus the contest between Governor Wright and the Liberty Boys 
after 1768 was not so much analogous to events in Governor Bernard's 
Massachusetts as it was to the disturbances in Governor Nicholson's 
Virginia some eighty years before. Thus, too, the revolutionary move- 
ment in Georgia was compressed into a matter of months. The under- 
lying assumption is that the several colonies were developing at a 
measured rate toward a common goal—all of which, if true, provides 
a new fillip to the ripe fruit theory of the Revolution. 

There are other suggestive ideas in this volume, particularly those 
relating to Georgia’s economic development. But in the last analysis 
The Royal Governors of Georgia is a political book. Not since the 
late Charles S. Sydnor’s Gentlemen Freeholders has there been so 
illuminating an account of politics in colonial America. 

University of California, Los Angeles Kerru B. Berwick 


Nathanael Greene: Strategist of the American Revolution. By Theodore 
Thayer. (New York: Twayne Publishers, 1960. Pp. 500. Maps, 
bibliography, index. $6.95. ) 

Many new biographies of American Revolutionary generals have 
appeared in the last decade, including those of Washington, Lee, 
Marion, Glover, Reed, Mifflin, Knox, and now Greene. Indeed, Pro- 
fessor Thayer's contribution is only one of at least three biographical 
studies of Greene under way for some time, Thayer being the first to 
reach publication. It will be easier to assess the overall value of his 
book when we can compare it with the others, but certainly this is 
a volume to be taken seriously. Based on research in a host of archives, 
it is the first Greene biography of genuine importance since George 
Washington Greene’s “life and times” of Nathanael Greene pub- 
lished in 1867. 

A private in the Rhode Island militia in 1774, Greene rose in rank 
and prestige among his fellow American Revolutionaries with astound- 
ing speed. Marching to Cambridge the following year as brigadier 
general in command of his state’s Continental troops, this short, stocky 
ex-Quaker, by the New York campaign of 1776, was Washington’s 
most valued subordinate, though never having won a battle or directed 
even a minor engagement. Professor Thayer finds the reasons for 
Greene’s influence in his knowledge of military science gained through 
reading, “his quickness in sizing up a situation, the logic of his con- 
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clusions, and his self-assurance . . . .” Did Greene dominate Washing- 
ton, as some contemporaries and at least a few recent writers have sug- 
gested? Though the author does not answer this difficult if not im- 
possible question, he says it may not be an overstatement to conclude 
that Greene “generally masterminded” Washington’s Northern cam- 
paigns. This conclusion could well be true, but the evidence to support 
it seems weak in this reviewer's opinion. At the same time, one might 
question the contention that Greene performed brilliantly in the 
Pennsylvania campaign of 1777 and the inference that the Rhode 
Islander was a military genius. To be sure Greene usually displayed 
sound sense, especially in the Southern campaign of 1780-1781, 
although it may be doubted that he or any patriot general could be 
called a genius. 

Even so, Professor Thayer is not addicted to hero worship: Greene’s 
insistence on defending Fort Washington was his “worst mistake” of 
the war, and his tactics at Ninety-Six were faulty. On the often dis- 
cussed question as to whether Greene as quartermaster general sought 
persona! profit from public service, Thayer’s view is that Greene did 
profit by granting favors to Jacob Greene and Company, of which 
he was a secret member; yet this concern apparently never had exten- 
sive business with the army, perhaps because Greene feared a scandal. 
Thus, if Professor Thayer's analysis is correct, Greene can probably 
be absolved of any serious wrongdoing; after all, a little gain at public 
expense was hardly uncommon in eighteenth-century armies. 

In writing of Greene’s service in the South, on which his military 
reputation rests to a considerable degree, the author offers five detailed 
chapters, displaying great familiarity with the events in that theater. 
Here new information about supply problems and Greene’s relations 
with his subordinates comes to light. Here too we see Greene’s great 
dedication, determination, and tenacious patience—qualities scarcely 
exceeded even in Washington—in the face of overwhelming obstacles. 

Respected, intelligent, alive to the necessity of a stronger American 
union, Greene was an ardent nationalist, a man whose contributions 
to the nation in peace might have equaled those in war had he not 
died in 1786 at the age of forty-four. 

Louisiana State University Don HiccINBOTHAM 


Une correspondance familiale au temps des troubles de Saint-Do- 
mingue: Lettres du marquis et de la marquise de Rouvray a leur 
fille, Saint-Domingue—Etats-Unis (1791-1796). Edited by M. E. 
McIntosh and B. C. Weber. (Paris: Société de Histoire des 
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Colonies Frangaises et Librairie Larose, 1959. Pp. 179. Index. 
1,000 fr.) 

In 1789, Santo Domingo was the jewel of the old French colonial 
empire. For a full generation, it had been supplying western con- 
tinental Europe with mounting floods of sugar and coffee whose 
production had created a closely-knit group of wealthy proprietors 
renowned for their flamboyant way of life. “As wealthy as a Santo 
Domingan planter” is still proverbial in France, Then, precipitately, 
class and racial conflict arising out of the gigantic struggle at home 
destroyed the whole colonial structure, leaving anarchy and ruin in 
its wake. 

Nostalgic memories of transitory Caribbean grandeur long persisted 
in the French mind and the realities attending persistent domestic 
decay brought into being a glamorized and sadly distorted image of 
a legendary overseas society which had never existed. In our own 
time, several specialists in French expansion in the American tropics, 
notably the prolific G. Debien, have sought to separate fact from 
fancy and to reconstruct the actual life and institutions of the pre- 
revolutionary era. The present volume, by two American professors 
(romance languages and history respectively), is the latest of a 
notable series in the field and stands very favorable comparison with 
earlier ones. 

Almost no official and private papers survived the storm in Santo 
Domingo itself, so present-day research on the colony's affairs centers 
largely around the analysis of correspondence and accounts sent back 
home, preserved in French family collections. This carefully edited 
series of letters, largely from parents to daughter, was among the 
effects of the recipient, the Countess of Lostanges, ultimately pur- 
chased by the University of Alabama Library in 1952 and here made 
generally known for the first time. 

They are indeed a rich source on the tragic course of events in the 
opulent dependency from publication of the decree of May 15, 1791, 
bestowing citizenship upon persons of color born of at least one free 
parent and precipitating an outburst of fury among the planters, to 
1794, when the de Rouvrays, in common with many of their kind, had 
sought refuge in the United States awaiting Anglo-Spanish interven- 
tion in behalf of the planters. The loving parents were deeply in- 
volved in island affairs. This first block of letters is notable for its 
excellent portrayal of proprietor reactions, hopes and fears, the firm 
planter determination to block the grant of citizenship mentioned, 
and the sudden outbreak of slave rebellion in 1791. “It just couldn't 
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happen here”—but it did, and the correspondence is filled with grisly 
details. Flight at length became the only solution and the somewhat 
uncomprehending daughter had, perforce, to be advised that no fur- 
ther annual remittances of 8,000 Tours livres each would be forth- 
coming and that she must adjust herself to altered circumstances. 
The second unit of fifteen letters, from Philadelphia and New York, 
reveals declining confidence in miracles, mounting despair, and faint 
glimmering of the somber realization that the planters’ world had 
crashed about their ears. Nonetheless, hope still persisted, America 
was tolerated as merely a temporary haven and evoked almost no 
comment. The thoroughly wretched Marquis died in Philadelphia 
in 1798, still expecting to return to Santo Domingo and restore his 
fortunes. His wife ultimately found her way back to her native Mar- 
tinique, dying there in 1801. Much of this has a familiar ring in an 
age of “displaced persons.” All in all, this is an intensely human 
assembly of letters of considerable historical significance. 
Ohio State University Lowe.t Racatz 


Crisis Diplomacy: A History of U. S. Intervention Policies and Prac- 
tices. By D. A. Graber. (Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1959. Pp. xviii, 402. Illustrations, references, index. $6.75. ) 

What is a crisis? What is the diplomacy peculiar to or appropriate 
to a crisis? War is a crisis, but the author of this book is not inter- 
ested in so extreme a degree of crisis. Intervention is a crisis and this 
is what she is interested in. Her construction is partly topical and 
partly chronological from the birth of the United States to about 

1958. Very sensibly, she does not try to nail down an artificially hard- 

and-fast definition. Indeed, she quotes Bream to the effect “. . . that 

anyone attempting to formulate a comprehensive definition of inter- 
vention must fall afoul of one or more writers at all points, while 
he might find. support in some quarters for any conceivable position 
which he might take.” Consequently, what the author does is to tell 
the reader of the sort of episodes and crises, widely varying among 
themselves and sometimes contradictory, that she considers inter- 
ventionary. Intervention, then, lies somewhere, depending on the case 
in hand, between something as bland as a diplomatic hint and some- 
thing as harsh as war itself, provided that some interference in the 
internal affairs of another state took place. The important thing is 
not the formal definition. The important thing is what we did and 
what we do. Miss Graber is not a flashy stylist but to her problem 
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she brings comprehensiveness, thoroughness, solidity, good documenta- 
tion, and balance. 

This book is a handy compilation of Latin-American material. It 
explores logically instances of our intervention or wished-for inter- 
vention in all other parts of the world, and thus gives us a sense of 
the proportion and weight of our Latin-American interventionist 
policy in our whole diplomatic history. It does not bring in new evi- 
dence (or only scraps here and there) and pleads no special case. 
From this point of view the book is not controversial. Without making 
a fuss about it, the author takes the position that in general it has 
been the practice of the United States to find rightist elements over- 
seas congenial and that when we have intervened it has been to 
support them. Generally, too, such overseas clients figure in the lexicon 
of the administration in question as “moderates,” a definition with 
which Miss Graber often disagrees. 

The author does not force her views on the reader. But the reader 
comes to realize that she does have definite sentiments, It seems that 
throughout our diplomatic history we have praised, spoken well of, 
glorified, and pledged ourselves to nonintervention. Indeed, the author 
indicates that we do not have a general duty to intervene. When the 
chips are down, however, it also seems that our proclivity has been 
toward intervention whenever our interests were really involved and 
when we felt that we could get away with it. Her proposition in gen- 
eral is that we have not (until recently, and then with indifferent 
success) intervened in Europe or the Middle East or the Far East, 
because we were not able to, or because we would have encountered 
effective resistance, or because we would have provoked war. Is inter- 
vention ever worth the risk of war? Not if the other state is strong 
enough. As a result, most of the rogues-gallery pictures of intervention 
come from Latin America, unti] now usually feeble, usually unorgan- 
ized or disorganized nationally and internationally, and usually incap- 
able of responding with war. 

The book does not end neatly tied up with a pretty bow. At times 
it is hard reading. But the subject matter itself is sometimes hard and 
that of which it treats is still being worked out. The book should 
not be approached as an historiographical tombstone, but as an his- 
torian’s guide to something alive, erratic, often misunderstood, and 
at times emotionally irrational. If the United States does not always 
appear at its best in such an analysis, let us take what comfort we 
can from the thought that Britain, Russia, Brazil, and other states who 
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have practiced intervention probably would show up no better. 
Vanderbilt University ALEXANDER MARCHANT 


The Augusta Chronicle: Indomitable Voice of Dixie, 1785-1960. By 
Earl L. Bell and Kenneth C. Crabbe. (Athens: University of 
Georgia Press, 1960. Pp. xii, 273. Illustrations, appendixes, bibliog- 
raphy, index. $5.00. ) 

The Augusta Chronicle’s career of 175 years holds more significance 
for us than those of most non-metropolitan daily newspapers. Pro- 
jected against the general history of American journalism, it exempli- 
fies strikingly most of the characteristics of papers of its class; against 
the backdrop of regional, state, and city history it is highly—some- 
times luridly—illustrative, as well as useful in completing the picture. 
The story of Augusta is unusually rich in episodes illustrating political 
movements, social life, and important personalities. Or so it seems to 
a reviewer fresh from the reading of the present book. 

The authors are newspapermen long associated with the Chronicle, 
but they have avoided with considerable success the chief pitfall of 
staff men assigned to write books about their own papers; they have 
not made their book a mere piece of promotion. They know the 
Chronicle is a little like “the lady with a record whose career was 
rather checkered,” and they are pretty severe on certain of the paper’s 
falls from grace. They are generally oblivious of its synchronization 
with national journalism, but they are very conscious of its integra- 
tion with Georgian and Southern society and politics and with the 
development of Augusta. They are devoted partisans and participants 
themselves in some of the bitter controversies that are reflected in 
their pages. 

An outstanding example of such participation is the chapter on 
“Nathan Morse, Turncoat Editor.” Griffith and Talmadge, in their 
Georgia Journalism, 1763-1950, remark (p. 80) that “Morse’s journal- 
istic career could stand some research”; but the authors of the present 
book add nothing significant to what is already in the books about 
this bold and picturesque character. Was he definitely a “turncoat”? 
A Southern sympathizer when he edited a Connecticut newspaper 
(an angry mob wrecked his plant), an editor of the Chronicle through- 
out the Civil War, he later joined the staff of the New York Daily 
News, which was about as “unreconstructed” as any paper in the South. 
Messrs. Bell and Crabbe are bitter against him because he made the 
Chronicle the mouthpiece of the Stephens-Brown peace movement 
in Georgia in the latter months of 1864. They call him “thoroughly 
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despicable” and tell how he “yapped at Davis like a chastised pup.” 
Similar vituperative epithets, characteristic of the old times, are em- 
ployed by our authors to characterize Augustans of the sad Recon- 
struction days—“toady and scalawag,” “minor lickspittles,” etc. 

Citations of sources are disappointing. There are a few footnotes, 
most of which might as well have been incorporated in the text. 
Quotations are rarely cited by pages of the sources, and many of 
those from the files are not even dated. Bibliographical carelessness 
is common; in the list at the end of the book, Clarence S. Brigham’s 
great two-volume History and Bibliography of American Newspapers, 
1690-1820, is called Biography of American Newspapers. 

The volume is handsomely produced and contains sixteen pages 
of illustrations. 

University of Missouri Frank LutHer Morr 


Their Brothers’ Keepers: Moral Stewardship in the United States, 
1800-1865. By Clifford S. Griffin. (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1960. Pp. xv, 332. Bibliography, index. $6.00.) 

This is an account of eight related pre-Civil War reform societies 
with emphasis on the rationale of their founders and leaders. We have 
long known what the nineteenth-century reformers did, but why they 
inaugurated their reform programs remains less clear. This book is 
devoted largely to an explanation of that problem. The author finds 
the reformers to have been, not liberals or radicals, but conservatives 
motivated by a rage for order. Confident that they were better than 
most men and that they alone understood God’s ordinances, these 

“moral stewards,” heirs of the Calvinistic tradition, watched the growth 

of unregenerate, democratic society with foreboding. In order to per- 

petuate their leadership against the disruptive forces of their time, 
the author maintains, these self-appointed stewards established a series 
of national religious and reform societies. Thus they were run, not 
principally by clergymen, but by laymen who created, directed, and 
financed them for the secular purpose of creating a stable order in 
which their own economic, social, and political position would be 
secure. This was true, the author suggests, for each of the societies 
whose history he traces: the American Bible Society, the American 

Tract Society, the American Education Society, the American Sunday 

School Union, the American Anti-Slavery Society, the American Peace 

Society, the American Home Missionary Society, and the American 

Society for the Promotion of Temperance. Failing in their program 

of moral suasion and voluntarism, the societies after about 1840 were 
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inclined to turn to political action to try to force their programs upon 
a reluctant people. In the 1850's self-seeking politicians manipulated 
these various reform groups to form the Republican Party, under 
whose direction the Civil War became a gigantic sectional effort to 
enforce conformity of behavior upon the entire nation. 

In presenting his argument, Mr. Griffin has written the most com- 
plete history of the reform societies yet attempted. He has told more 
about their structure and operation than has previously been known, 
and in the process he has succeeded in correcting Gilbert H. Barnes’ 
concept of the “benevolent empire” at several points. 

This accomplishment is somewhat obscured, however, by the 
author's point of view. Manifesting little sympathy for his subject, he 
has injected statements into his work which give it the tone of an 
exposé, thus inviting the reader to place this otherwise meritorious 
scholarly achievement in the not particularly honorable debunking 
tradition. 

To those readers, perhaps more plentiful in the South than else- 
where, who find it impossible to believe that the Northern reformers 
could have been unselfishly opposed to the evils they crusaded against, 
this book should have considerable appeal. The tendency of the entire 
study is to denigrate the motives of those reformers who so frequently 
meddled in Southern affairs. It suggests that slavery concerned no- 
body but the slaveowners; it suggests that there is no such thing as 
injustice, but that even if there were, society should not be concerned 
about it. The author appears to give little credence to the possibility 
that the reformers were in truth striking out at great national evils 
and still less to the possibility that men can ever genuinely be moved 
by disinterested religious or humanitarian impulses. 

Texas Technological College M. L. Drton 


Pen and Sword: The Life and Journals of Randal W. McGavock. 
Edited by Herschel Gower and Jack Allen. ( Nashville: Tennessee 
Historical Commission, 1959. Pp. 695. Illustrations, index. $6.50.) 

Randal William McGavock, grandson of Felix Grundy and a Nash- 
ville lawyer and mayor, who served as a colonel in the Confederate 
army until his death in battle in 1862, kept a journal intermittently 
during much of his adult life. Previously used in manuscript by a few 
historians—particularly by John E. Windrow for his biography of John 

Berrien Lindsley—the journals have now been made available in 

printed form under the editorship of an English professor at Vander- 

bilt and a professor of history at Peabody College. The former, Her- 
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schel Gower, has a brief biography of the diarist, which supplements 
and clarifies the journals. 

The first journal, for 1848, covers one year of McGavock’s studies 
at the Harvard Law School and is valuable for its insight into the 
type of legal education available at that time, and for the Tennessee 
student’s observations about the New England abolitionists. The 
second journal, for 1851, covers the first part of a tour of Europe, 
North Africa, and the Middle East, precipitated, apparently, by dis- 
appointment in one of McGavock’s numerous affaires @amour prior 
to his sudden marriage to Seraphine Deery. While abroad, he wrote 
a series of letters which were printed in a Nashville newspaper and 
later published in book form under the title, A Tennessean Abroad, 
which supplements the diary, especially since the journal kept during 
the last part of the tour was lost. McGavock was entranced by the 
beauties of the Swiss Alps, but was less favorably impressed by the 
social and political institutions of European countries. He considered 
the French incapable of self-government. 

The second and third sections of the work, “The Political Journals, 
1852-1860,” and “The Civil War Journal, 1862,” were edited by Pro- 
fessor Allen. These journals are disappointing insofar as Tennessee 
history is concerned. Occasionally, the journalist makes interesting 
and revealing observations, but too frequently he seems on the verge 
of doing so and then restrains himself. Although the journals cover 
his period of service as mayor, there are very few references to his 
problems in that position. He is obviously concerned because of the 
desertion of his friend Andrew Jackson Donelson to the Know 
Nothings, but he volunteers no explanation as to why he did so. The 
chief value of the “Political Journals,” strangely enough, lies in their 
contributions to social history. There are frequent references to con- 
certs and other social activities in Nashville, including the work of 
the “Robertson Association.” 

The first part of the “Civil War Journal” is a graphic account of 
the engagements at Forts Henry and Donelson. This was written from 
memory because of the loss of his “journal of two years” at Fort Henry. 
Colonel McGavock and his Irish regiment, “Sons of Erin,” surrendered 
at Fort Donelson, and for several months McGavock was imprisoned 
at Camp Chase, Columbus, Ohio, and at Fort Warren in Boston Har- 
bor. Although the journal includes some descriptions of prison life, 
it devotes more attention to war news, as made available through 
newspapers and periodicals. Finally exchanged, August 1, 1862, he 
rejoined and reorganized his regiment, but found time to continue 
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his journal only until October 8. On May 12, 1863, he was killed in 
action at Raymond, Mississippi. 

The work is attractively printed and well illustrated, with a helpful 
map of Forts Henry and Donelson. The editorial notes are especially 
valuable. The editors have shown commendable zeal and industry in 
identifying the hosts of persons mentioned, and in this way have made 
Pen and Sword an important reference work, in addition to its primary 
value as a journal of an intelligent and discriminating observer. 

University of Tennessee STANLEY J. FOLMSBEE 


Three Against Lincoln: Murat Halstead Reports the Caucuses of 1860. 
Edited with an introduction by William B. Hesseltine. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1960. Pp. xxi, 321. Ap- 
pendixes, index. $6.00.) 

In 1860, no fewer than seven conventions, rump meetings, or con- 
tinuations of previous conventions spent twenty-eight days in session 
in the process of nominating John Bell, Abraham Lincoln, Stephen A. 
Douglas, and John C. Breckinridge for the Presidency. One journalist 
who attended all of these gatherings was Murat Halstead of the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial. Although only thirty years old, Halstead was an 
experienced reporter who had previously covered the nominations of 
56. With humor, vivacity, an irreverent wit, a quick perception of 
the human aspects of any situation, and a seldom-failing insight into 
the strategic or tactical significance of political maneuvers, he filed a 
series of remarkably lively and valuable reports. These appeared in 
book form during the same year under the title, Caucuses of 1860. 
Historians have relied on them ever since, and there is probably no 
full-scale historical account of the election which does not draw 
heavily upon Halstead. 

On the centennial of the election, William B. Hesseltine has edited 
a new edition of Halstead. This volume is addressed rather more to 
the reader than to the research investigator, for the latter will still 
prefer to use the original edition, which contains full tallies of votes 
and ballots, and full texts of platform planks, some of which Pro- 
fessor Hesseltine has omitted when he regarded them as repetitious 
or trivial. Hesseltine has supplied in the text the full names of many 
individuals whom Halstead mentioned only by last name, and has 
added a limited number of helpful explanatory notes. But the book 
is not, and is, I believe, not intended to be, a formidable work of 
scholarship. It is rather a rehabilitation of what is perhaps to this 
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day the best and most vivid account of the conventions of any election 
year. 

Only by quotation can one convey the quality of Halstead’s reports: 
at the Democratic convention at Charleston, he said, Benjamin F, But- 
ler spoke “in a tone like the sound of a file on a cross-cut saw and 
with a gesture as if he proposed to stab the presiding officer” . 
“Walker informed the ladies [in the gallery] that Cochrane was a 
bachelor. The information was received with immense approbation.” 

. » « “Poor [Isaac] Cook swears profusely and piteously and that 
is the extent of his capacity” . . . . “a hundred delegates upon the 
floor and upon chairs, screaming like panthers and gesticulating like 
monkeys” .. .. “A great calamity has come upon the Ohio delegation. 
Their private whiskey of which they had laid in a supply supposed 
to be equal to all emergencies, the nomination of Douglas included, 
gave out this morning.” . . . “Yancey said that, perhaps even now 
the pen of the historian was nibbed to write the story of a new revolu- 
tion” .. . . “[Richardson] gave the vote of Illinois in a voice like the 
sound of clods on a coffin” . . . . “The opening proceedings [at the 
Republican Convention at Chicago] were, in fact, a long yell, partially 
subsiding at intervals so that a few remarks could be interpolated” 
. . . » [Also at Chicago] “I do not feel competent to state the precise 
proportions of those who are drunk and those who are sober. There 
are a large number of both classes.” . . . “The favorite word in the 
[Chicago] convention is ‘solemn’. Everything is solemn. In Charleston 
the favorite was ‘crisis’.” 

Lest we, in these disenchanting days of television, idealize too much 
the high tone of the deliberations of the past, it is well to be reminded 
of “a little old dapper comical fellow from Pennsylvania” who wanted 
to speak when the delegates were unwilling. Halstead says, “It may 
be improper to print profane language, but the desire which possesses 
me to give the spirit of this convention induces me to say that several 
heartless wretches said to the little old dapper gentleman ‘G— d— you, 
sit down’ and that such questions were put to him as ‘What the hell do 
you want to talk for?” 

These plums from an excellent pudding hardly do justice to the 
value of Halstead’s political analysis. Many of his observations were 
most incisive. To the reviewer, the most significant of all was his 
explanation of the motive of the Southerners in bolting the Democratic 
Party—an explanation which shows that they did not mean to assure 
the election of Lincoln, and thus, as so often alleged, to pave the way 
for disunion. The explanation is that they intended to throw the elec- 
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tion into Congress, where they honestly believed they might elect a 
Southern candidate. 
Yale University Davm M. PortrTer 


Diary of Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy Under Lincoln and 
Johnson. Edited by Howard K. Beale, assisted by Alan W. Brown- 
sword. (New York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1960. Three 
volumes. Pp. liii, 549, xvi, 653, xv, 740. Illustrations, index, inserts, 
appendixes. $30.00. ) 

For historians of the Civil War and Reconstruction periods Howard 
K. Beale has done a very great service in his editing of The Diary of 
Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy under Lincoln and Johnson. 

To his contemporaries Gideon Welles was a moralistic old Puritan 
who sat in the cabinets of Lincoln and Johnson as secretary of the 
navy. He was a former postmaster of Hartford, editor of the Hartford 
Times, and an organizer of the Republican Party in New England. 
Although he had served as chief of a naval bureau during the Mexican 
War, he was popularly thought to be so ignorant of his department 
that he could not tell the stem from the stern of a ship. What his 
contemporaries did not know was that at nights after his conscientious 
labors, Gideon Welles habitually recorded the day’s chief occurrences 
in his diary and that eventually this diary would come to be regarded 
as one of the most valuable source books for the Civil War and Recon- 
struction periods. Its portraits of Lincoln and Johnson, of Seward, 
Chase, Stanton, and other colleagues are concise, picturesque, illumi- 
nating, and frequently entertaining. Welles himself emerges as a man 
of generally sound judgment whose comments upon the management 
of the war and the secret motives of the war leaders are priceless. 
Some thirty years after Welles’ death his oldest son Edgar T. Welles 
had the diary published. A certain amount of editing was prescribed 
by the family. Some passages relating to the purchase of a home in 
Hartford were omitted, some personal remarks derogatory to promi- 
nent people or their descendants were deleted, and the editors assumed 
the right to add or substract commas and quotation marks, to sub- 
stitute antecedents for pronouns where the meaning was obscure, and 
the like. Where omissions occurred in the text the lacunae were always 
indicated; and, as the original manuscript diary was deposited in the 
Library of Congress, it was always available to scholars so that scholars 
could see that nothing very essential had been omitted. 

One of the early probers into the original manuscript was Mr. Beale, 
who noted that throughout the “diary” there are many interesting 
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deletions and amplifications entered by Old Gideon at a later date— 
presumably after his retirement. In other words, the entries in the 
“diary” are of two kinds—those entered day by day, and the insertions 
or changes made later. 

From this point on scholars have never been able to feel right 
about quotations from Welles without consulting the manuscript 
“diary” to determine whether the quoted passage is “diary” or 
“memoir,” a reflection based on hindsight. 

Once and for all this latter matter has now been set at rest. Beale, 
using the published version with wide margins, has indicated in ink 
the changes in punctuation made by the editors of the manuscript, 
and enclosed in brackets the passages later inserted by Welles himself. 
At the end of the three-volume work are included the omissions from 
the original publication which are too lengthy to be printed on the 
margins. These passages, plus some of the typical Gideon Welles 
correspondence referred to in the text of the “Diary,” are supplemented 
by a competently written brief survey of Welles’ career. The whole 
is an exercise of sound and painstaking scholarship for which his- 
torians can be grateful. 

For the general reader, however, whose interest lies in Welles’ ideas 
and acidulous style, the paraphernalia of the new edition will be a 
handicap. The general reader will doubtless find more acceptable the 
moderately-priced Riverside Edition of the Diary rather than the 
present edition which represents the scholar’s dream. 

United States Naval Academy Ricuarp S. West, Jr. 


The Confederate Congress. By Wilfred Buck Yearns. (Athens: Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 293. Appendix, bibliog- 

’ raphy, index. $5.00.) 

Students of Civil War history unfortunately have neglected the study 
of the Confederate Congress and its work, A brief article in volume 
IV (1900) of The, Conservative Review is the most recent publication 
on this subject prior to the volume being reviewed. Now for the first 
time we have a comprehensive survey of the work of the Congress 
and its relation to the Davis administration and the war effort. Pro- 
fessor Yearns has carefully examined all of the available sources on 
this subject and gives us in this volume an excellent analysis of the 
legislation, debates, personalities, and politics involved in the Con- 
gress. - 

The opening chapters of the volume are concerned with the estab- 
lishment of the Confederacy, life in Montgomery and then Richmond, 
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and the congressional elections. The major portion of the text, how- 
ever, is devoted to a discussion of the problems, particularly those of 
a military nature, that faced the Confederate Congress. Six of the 
fifteen chapters deal with the mobilization of manpower, organization 
of the military establishment, procurement of supplies for the military, 
and the conduct of the war. In the remaining chapters the author 
discusses topics such as the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, 
foreign affairs, finances, the peace movement, and factionalism within 
the Congress. 

As Professor Yearns has had to discuss a wide range of topics, there 
will be specialists who may disagree with his handling of their par- 
ticular fields of study. However, one should remember that the focal 
point of this study is the Congress and the role played by its members 
during the war years. This is not intended as a volume on Confederate 
finance or diplomacy. 

The general conclusions reached by the author appear to this re- 
viewer to be well-substantiated. The Congress, according to Yearns, 
failed to originate new major policies and meddled too much with 
the policies of the administration; however, “in all that it did... , 
Congress gave the impression of a devoted body hard at work.” 

To this reviewer, who has done some research on Representative 
Henry Stuart Foote’s opposition to the administration, the concluding 
chapter entitled “The Loyal Opposition” was one of the most inter- 
esting sections of the book. Regarding this opposition Yearns con- 
cludes that 

all three Congresses contained men opposed to a majority of 
the administration's measures, but the constantly shifting 
voting alignments of these men indicated that their opposition 
fluctuated according to their individual approval or dislike of 
these measures. However much Davis's personal enemies 
scourged him publicly, they also generally voted against his 
measures rather than against him. Despite predictions at the 
time to the contrary, this administration opposition never 
evolved into an actual party in the sense of an organized 
group working together. 
It may be true that further research into the problem would lead to 
the same conclusion, but this reviewer would like to see the author 
pursue this aspect of the subject at greater length. 

The University of Georgia Press has done a competent job in pre- 
paring the volume for publication. However, this reviewer regrets 
the editorial decision to place the footnotes at the end of the text. 
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An appendix consisting of a list of all Confederate congressmen with 
appropriate biographical information will be helpful to students of 
the period. The volume is well-indexed. There are no photographs or 
illustrations. 

This volume was prepared as a doctoral dissertation at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina under the direction of Professor Fletcher M. 
Green. Too many dissertations remain buried in the stacks of the 
libraries. This one deserved to be published, and all persons connected 
with its publication should be satisfied with the results obtained. 

Mississippi Southern College Joun EpMonp GONZALES 


The Military Legacy of the Civil War: The European Inheritance. 
By Jay Luvaas. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959, Pp. 
xii, 253. Illustrations, appendixes, index. $5.95. ) 

In a recent essay on the development of land warfare in the period 
1830-1870, Captain B. H. Liddell Hart has written that “had European 
soldiers during the next half century studied the American Civil War 
as closely as they did the 1870 war, they would have better under- 
stood the basic conditions of strategic and tactical mobility, and 
suffered less from wishful thinking, than they did in 1914.” This is, 
if true, a harsh judgment indeed of the competence and historical 
knowledge of the leading European generals of the time; and it is 
the great merit of Professor Luvaas’ work that it allows us to see 
clearly what was the contemporary and subsequent impact of the 
American Civil War on military thinking in Great Britain, France, 
and Germany. 

The European Inheritance is the first of three volumes Professor 
Luvaas has planned on the general theme The Military Legacy of the 
Civil War. In subsequent volumes he proposes to deal with The 
American Inheritance and with the legacy of naval warfare. The gen- 
eral design of his first volume inspires confidence. It shows clearly his 
command of the printed sources and secondary literature, his ability 
to organize his wealth of widely scattered material in a coherent 
fashion, and his skill in presenting it in a style that should attract a 
good many readers beyond the already large circle of Civil War 
scholars and enthusiasts. 

Luvaas begins by inquiring just how the European governments 
learned about the nature, operations, and conduct of the war. When 
the Civil War—“the first large-scale war of the industrial age, and 
also the first between modern democracies” (Liddell Hart )—broke out 
in April 1861, the appointment of military attachés had not yet become 
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general practice and it was some time before the European govern- 
ments began to dispatch military observers to the war front in the 
United States. The first of these to arrive were a number of British 
officers who came in 1862—the most famous of these being Lieutenant 
Colonel (later Field Marshal Sir Garnet) Wolseley, who came to 
this country in September 1862 from his post in Canada. The first 
official Prussian observer was Captain Justus Scheibert, a member of 
the Prussian Corps of Engineers, who arrived in March 1863; and 
it was not until early 1864 that the French government decided to 
send an official observer of its own. 

In addition to these official observers, whose reports Luvaas ex- 
amines with great care and at some length, there were also a con- 
siderable number of unofficial observers. Not all of these, official or 
unofficial, always understood completely the nature and significance 
of the military operations they were witnessing. But their reports were 
essentially accurate, and, had they been studied more closely at home, 
might have been of considerable value. The same might also be said 
of the memoirs of a substantial number of European volunteers. 

And what of the accounts and analyses of the war that were pub- 
lished in Britain, Germany, and France during and after the war? 
In four substantial chapters, Luvaas examines the contents of this 
surprisingly extensive secondary literature, points out the rise of cer- 
tain dominant (or at least recurrent) interpretations, and explains the 
nature of the arguments used to support them. Some of this secondary 
literature was the work of professional officers, some of them of high 
rank, who had not themselves been to the United States, but whose 
writings were based on close acquaintance with the published reports 
and the official records, to say nothing of the flood of personal memoirs, 
that began to appear after the war. 

It is true, of course, that the spectacular triumphs of the Prussian 
armies in the wars of 1864, 1866, and 1870 tended to overshadow in 
the European military mind the significance of the American Civil 
War, and the Prussians themselves, for instance, seemed to think that 
the chief tactical contribution of the war lay in the unprecedented use 
of railroads, while at the same time they depreciated as nonpro- 
fessional the armies which had fought the war on both sides. It re- 
mained, therefore, for a British soldier-scholar, Captain George Francis 
Robert Henderson—some of whose important military writings Pro- 
fessor Luvaas republished in an excellent new edition two years ago— 
to produce the most significant European commentary on the general- 
ship, tactics, and grand strategy of the war, in the decades after 
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Appomattox; and Professor Luvaas devotes one of his most impressive 
chapters to an account of what he calls “The Henderson Legacy.” 
This is an analysis of Henderson’s own writings, beginning with his 
Campaign of Fredericksburg (first published anontmously in 1886), 
and including his classic Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil 
War (1898), and the effect of these writings on British military 
thinking. 

The European study of the Civil War did not, of course, come to 
an end with G. F. R. Henderson and his generation. It has been con- 
tinued with considerable verve and success in our time by such writers 
as Major General J. F. C. Fuller and by Captain Liddell Hart, whom 
Luvaas considers “without question the two greatest military theo- 
rists produced by the British army in modern times.” This is not to 
say, however, that the continued study of the Civil War has had any 
great bearing on the military policies of the Great Powers in Europe 
before or after 1914. It seems clear that the war plans of the Great 
Powers took little notice of the American experience, and there is no 
substantial evidence to indicate that either the leading British, French, 
or German generals of the period were directly influenced by the 
events between Fort Sumter and Appomattox. 

Luvaas is clearly not one to exaggerate or press the significance of 
his chosen theme, and there will be few to contest his closing judg- 
ment of the place of the American Civil War in European military 
thought and policy. First, he acknowledges that European armies 
“noted and in several instances imitated” American developments in 
military technology. They also observed the strategic significance of 
American use of railroads in the war. But they generally disregarded 
the tactical lessons of the war, since, as Luvaas writes, “Most of those 
who studied the Civil War after 1870 were in reality seeking to con- 
firm accepted principles rather than to discover new information that 
might lead to a change in doctrine.” 

Rice University Francis L. LoEwENHEMM 


Bedford Forrest and His Critter Company. By Andrew Lytle. (New 
York: McDowell, Obolensky, 1960. Pp. xvii, 403. Illustrations, 
maps, bibliographical note, index. $5.95. ) 

Colonel Elmer Ellsworth: A Biography of Lincoln’s Friend and First 
Hero of the Civil War. By Ruth Painter Randall. (Boston: Little 
Brown and Company, 1960. Pp. xviii, 295. Illustrations, biblio- 
graphical note, index. $5.00. ) 

Hancock the Superb. By Glenn Tucker. Maps by Dorothy Thomas 
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Tucker. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company Inc., 1960. Pp. 
368. Illustrations, maps, bibliography, index. $5.00. ) 

Among the more interesting actors on the vast stage of the Civil 
War are those who approached but never quite achieved real great- 
ness. Fate, timing, or perhaps some defect of character worked against 
the three men who are presented in this trio of volumes. 

Nathan Bedford Forrest belonged to that lively group of Southern 
cavalry leaders described by General Sherman as “brave, fine riders, 
bold to rashness, and dangerous subjects in every sense,” all of whom 
fought in the manner of knights-in-armor, unaware that they were 
engaging in the first of modern total wars. As Andrew Lytle admits, 
Forrest symbolizes the Hero, and in the end the Hero always fails. 
Bedford Forrest and His Critter Company is more a literary than a 
documented biography, its author being best known today as a novel- 
ist. In a somber introduction to this new edition, Mr. Lytle looks back 
over the thirty years since he published the first edition, and deplores 
the decline of individualism in an age of technology. His subject was 
certainly individualistic, and perhaps because the writing was done 
when the author was young and ardent this book is unashamedly 
and refreshingly partisan. Lytle has probably done more than any 
other writer to restore Brices Cross Roads to its proper status as an 
important battle, and his recounting of other military actions destroys 
the legend that Forrest was always “first with the most.” Actually 
Forrest was usually outnumbered and had to trick the enemy into 
believing the legend. The author is not critical of his hero’s quarrels 
with Van Dorn, Wheeler, and Bragg, which reveal Forrest's major 
weakness, a weakness common to several Confederate leaders, an in- 
ability to submit to the authority of higher command. After the lost 
opportunities at Chickamauga, Forrest could no longer contain his 
contempt for Bragg’s leadership, and committed an act of insub- 
ordination which would have ended his career in any other army. 
Such human failings are what made him so fascinating, yet at the 
time they kept him from becoming one of the truly great generals 
of the Confederacy. 

It seems unlikely that one could develop a full-length book around 
the life of a twenty-four-year-old colonel whose chief claim to fame 
was his misfortune to be the first Union officer killed in the Civil 
War. Yet Ruth Painter Randall has fashioned the story of Colonel 
Elmer Ellsworth so adeptly that he becomes a symbol of the thou- 
sands of his comrades who responded to President Lincoln’s call to 
arms. Through the use of diaries and letters she recreates this ener- 
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getic protégé of Lincoln as he travels about the country performing 
with his brilliantly uniformed Zouaves, and proves that chivalric ideals 
and romantic notions were not exclusive properties of the South. If 
the handsome, curly-haired Ellsworth had not been shot to death by 
the hotelkeeper in Alexandria, Virginia, he would have become a 
fitting rival for George Custer. 

Winfield Scott Hancock came much closer to national greatness 
than Forrest or Ellsworth, his military career being marked by several 
near approaches to the pinnacle, his postwar career reaching a climax 
in a close race with Garfield for the Presidency in which he lost by 
a popular plurality of only seven thousand votes, Glenn Tucker's 
Hancock the Superb is a worthy successor to his High Tide at Gettys- 
burg, the battle accounts being superior to his treatment of Hancock 
as an individual. Hancock aiways seemed to be in command where 
the fighting was fiercest, at Marye’s Heights, at Chancellorsville, at 
Gettysburg. After the war he commanded the Washington district 
during the trial of the Lincoln conspirators, and then was on occupa- 
tion duty in the South. The single act which probably kept him from 
the Presidency was his issuance of General Order No. 40, returning 
civilian rule to Texas and Louisiana in November 1867. This attempt 
to conciliate the defeated South won him the undying enmity of the 
North’s radical Republicans. As Mr. Tucker shows, Hancock was as 
courageous in peace as in war. Had his timing been different, had 
Grant and other friends been more magnanimous, Hancock might well 
be remembered as a great American rather than as merely another 
outstanding Union general. 

University of Illinois D. A. Brown 


Ordeal of Faith: The Crisis of Church-Going America, 1865-1900. By 
Francis P. Weisenburger. (New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. 
Pp. ix, 380. Index. $6.00. ) 

This volume attempts to cover the critical years of American religion 
from the end of the Civil War to the end of the nineteenth century. 
These were years of crisis for religion because of the turmoil created 
by the doctrine of evolution, the advent of Biblical criticism, the on- 
slaughts of Philosophical Materialism, and, in minor currents of religi- 
ous life, the ferment of Transcendentalism and also, among Roman 
Catholics, the difficulties of adjustment between American democratic 
life and a hierarchical institution. The author has painstakingly deline- 
ated these growing pains of faith. His technique is largely that of 
extensive quotation, interspersed with connective and interpretive 
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material. This is perhaps the only methodology available, but it is 
exceedingly dangerous as selectivity in quotation could easily distort 
issues. The author’s wide choice of citations, however, creates con- 
fidence. 

To us looking back at this period of American culture most of these 
problems, though perhaps still extant in some places and corners of 
American life, seem somewhat sophomoric, but it is easy to see that 
to a culture dominated by Protestant bibliolatry the impact of evolu- 
tion and Higher Criticism came as crucial threats to a way of thought 
that was heir to the Reformation and implanted from the first in most 
American colonies. Frontier piety with its revivalistic ardors also had 
deeply ingrained Biblicalism into the westward expanding seaboard 
culture. Evolution, for instance, cut into the very fabric of thought, 
and it is easy to see how such a shameful incident as the Scopes trial 
could have happened. 

The difficulties of the Roman Church in this period are carefully 
documented. These disturbances represent a little known chapter in 
American history, and it is well to have these conflicts discussed as 
sympathetically as they are in this book. There was an internal 
hierarchical conflict with “Americanism” in the Roman Church, which 
meant a struggle on the part of the Holy See to discourage democracy 
and to retain its authority in the remote American world. “American- 
ism” seems to have consisted of three ingredients: (1) a tendency to- 
wards autonomy on the part of the bishops, papal infallibility not 
having become de fide; (2) a tendency of the Roman Church in 
America to fraternize with members of Protestant sects; and (3) an 
interest on the part of an immjgrant church in the labor reform move- 
ment. Later in the century there was a struggle with Modernism, 
of the type of Loisy, and some reluctance by American bishops to 
accept papal infallibility. Most of the differences between the Holy 
See and American Romanism were swept away by the apostolic letter 
of Leo XIII, Testem Benevolentiae, in 1899, condemning what had 
become known as “Americanism.” 

The South plays little part in the various intellectual struggles de- 
picted in this survey. It lay, apparently supine, after the Civil War 
and was looking chiefly at the culture of the past. Where it does find 
mention in this book, it is only as a stubbornly obscurantic force, 
the typical “Bible Belt” of intellectual backwash that we have come 
to know. For instance in 1882 the New Orleans Christian Advocate 
declared, “The isms and heresies of the North cannot live and thrive 
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in the South. Universalism, Unitarianism, Agnosticism, et id omne 
genus have scarcely a name in our borders” (p. 253). 

To the industrious author of Ordeal historians will owe a debt for 
painstakingly delineating the religious atmosphere of an era of great 
intellectual development. To us looking backward the struggles 
of the age seem tiresomely jejune, but then this period was the ado- 
lescence of America. 

Confidence in the author is now and again dimmed by infelicities 
and barbarities of style and by curious intellectual and historical blind 
spots. To illustrate the former, “Rev. J. M. Savage” and “Rev. John 
William McGarvey” (pp. 239, 249). Perhaps the most extraordinary 
example of complete failure to understand is a sentence describing 
Santayana’s epistemology which reads, “He professed a kind of 
‘animal faith’” (p. 315). 

Lack of historical knowledge of the churches dealt with is often 
apparent. For example, “Episcopalian clergymen would no longer 
be disciplined for using a robed choir or introducing a communion 
table” (p. 315). In view of the long history of Anglican regulations 
governing such matters from Henry VIII forward, and the insistence 
of Anglicanism as over against Puritanism in keeping these “papal 
vestiges,” this kind of thing discloses a startling ignorance. 

Despite these curious exposures of the author’s limitations, this is 
a useful book and does real service in collecting and arranging material 
significant for a critical period in American culture. Its fruitfulness 
outweighs its provincialism. 

University of the South Wrirorp O. Cross 


Covered Wagon Geologist. By Charles N. Gould. (Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1959. Pp. ix, 282. Illustrations, maps, index. 
$4.00. ) 

Covered Wagon Geologist is a personalized history of the develop- 
ment of a man—Charles N. Gould. It is also a chronicle of the growth 
of the science of geology during most of the first half of the twentieth 
century—a growth in which Gould himself played a most significant 
role, especially in the Southwest. But this candid autobiography, which 
obviously will be of compelling interest to all geologists, merits the 
attention not only of other scientists but also of historians, as well as 
of the general public. 

Charlie Gould was a man of courage, intelligence, and strong moti- 
vation, but he was essentially devoid of the egocentricities which 
mark most men of his abilities and accomplishments. As a consequence 
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his story has been attractively told in the muted tones of consistent 
understatement. 

Gould’s professional career as a teacher spanned some six decades 
and included an unusually wide assortment of educational experiences. 
These ranged from those he encountered in one-room country schools, 
to those typical of a young state university, and on to the problems 
of public education faced by the National Park Service. Scientist, 
pedagogue, adviser to industry, public servant, and benefactor to man, 
Charlie Gould found time to organize the School of Geology at the 
University of Oklahoma, to found the Geological Survey of that state, 
and to write 260 scientific articles, 572 reports for oil and gas com- 
panies, and 251 papers for the National Park Service. 

Despite the preoccupation which naturally stemmed from such 
amazing productivity, Gould somehow managed to remain a model 
son—his mother liked to accompany him on his early expeditions—an 
adored brother and father, and a beloved adviser to hundreds of 
students. He could always find time to be helpful to them. It is not 
surprising that scores of his students became nationally famous and 
that some of them acquired considerable wealth directly or indirectly 
as a result of his suggestions. 

But in the Covered Wagon Geologist Gould has really written of 
history rather than of science. It is for this reason that historians should 
be specially interested in his work. Born in a log cabin on a poor 
southern Ohio farm, he was reared in a dugout on the Kansas prairies, 
travelled over much of the Southwest and the Great Plains in a covered 
wagon, witnessed the metamorphosis of a Territory into a State, and 
was one of the midwives attendant on the birth of that state’s first 
university. His account of country life in Ohio in the seventies, his 
description of conditions in Kansas in the eighties, and his stories of 
the development of Oklahoma and its institutions are, it seems to this 
reviewer, first rate, if somewhat one-sided, historical commentaries. 

B. W. Beebe rescued Gould’s manuscript from oblivion, and a group 
of distinguished citizens, whose lives have been influenced by Charlie 
Gould, made the publication of his autobiography possible. They, and 
the University of Oklahoma Press, deserve great credit for their un- 
selfish efforts in this cause. 

As a young man working as a geologist in Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Arkansas, this reviewer had reason to be grateful to Mr. Gould for 
his pioneer work, and considered it a privilege to become casually 
acquainted with him. Such a vantage point provides a possibly non- 
objective view of the man, but readers of Covered Wagon Geologist 
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are likely to agree that it is the story of a great and unforgettable 
character, who played a vital role in the development of the men and 
resources of the Southwest. 

Rice University Carey CRONEIS 


Ellen Glasgow and the Ironic Art of Fiction. By Frederick P. W. 
McDowell. (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1960. Pp. 
xi, 292. Bibliography, index, $4.50. ) 

Ellen Glasgow is a novelist who nowadays is mentioned primarily 
in histories of American literature and in books about the early 
twentieth-century South, in which she is cited for her contribution 
to the flowering of culture in the Southern states after Reconstruction. 
Stuart P. Sherman’s remark that “Realism crossed the Potomac twenty- 
five years ago going north” is customarily quoted, and mention made 
of Miss Glasgow’s scheme of making her novels into a social history 
of Virginia. Among readers of fiction, however, she has almost no 
audience any more, and her only novel still in print is by no means 
her best. The attention she once enjoyed has long since passed on to 
William Faulkner, Robert Penn Warren, Thomas Wolfe, and other 
Southern novelists of a subsequent generation. 

This is unfortunate, because overly praised though Miss Glasgow 
once was, she is nevertheless the author of several novels that deserve 
much more than their present near-oblivion. In recent months, happily, 
there have been signs of renewed critical attention to her work, and it 
may be that eventually the reading public will discover again that 
such novels as Virginia (1913) and The Sheltered Life (1932) still 
have a great deal to offer. 

It is Mr. Frederick P. W. McDowell’s distinction to have provided 
the first full-length critical study of Miss Glasgow's work, in which 
each of her twenty volumes of fiction is subjected to thorough literary 
analysis. Written with sound analytical judgment, McDowell’s book 
displays a firm critical objectivity most of the time, and is filled with 
interesting observations about Miss Glasgow’s novels. 

What is gratifying about McDowell is that he is not often lured into 
accepting without considerable scrutiny Miss Glasgow's own evalua- 
tions of her novels as recorded in her book of prefaces, A Certain 
Measure. Most literary historians adopt without question Miss Glas- 
gow’s belief that her masterpiece was the novel entitled Barren Ground 
(1925), a grim, humorless chronicle which is said to represent the 
author's steel-nerved realism and passionate love of the soil. McDowell 
rightly recognizes that Miss Glasgow’s best work is not her ponderous 
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pseudo-stoical epics but her deftly ironic studies of manners. 

He is less successful in dealing with an earlier novel, Virginia. This 
work is not nearly so satiric a dissection of a Virginia gentlewoman 
as Miss Glasgow thought; what began as satire became compassion, 
and the novel gained greatly thereby. McDowell, while recognizing 
this novel's attainment and its key position in Miss Glasgow’s earlier 
work, misses this change. 

He singles out The Sheltered Life as Miss Glasgow's best novel, 
and shows why it merits that distinction. He also has high praise for 
The Romantic Comedians (1926) and They Stooped To Folly (1929), 
and for several of the early novels. His analyses of the individual 
novels are always lucid. 

McDowell is not fooled by Miss Glasgow’s widely proclaimed plan 
for writing the Social History of Virginia; he judges her novels as the 
works of fiction they are, and perceives correctly that “the books, 
moreover, which are most authentic as social history are invariably 
the best as novels.” One wishes he had done more with this aspect 
of her work, and also that he had not so often accepted at face value 
the account Miss Glasgow gave of her own inner life in her post- 
humously published autobiography, The Woman Within. In his intro- 
duction he is properly skeptical of the reliability of that purple-tinted 
document, but too often afterward he makes direct correlations be- 
tween that book and the novels. A better approach to The Woman 
Within is that of the late James Branch Cabell, who said of it that 
it “contains a large deal of her very best fiction.” 

McDowell's book is strongest in its exigeses of the individual novels 
for their own sake. His critical judgments are customarily valid, his 
evaluations dispassionate and thorough, and his grasp of the essential 
qualities of Miss Glasgow’s work convincing. He has provided a fresh 
and informative introduction to the work of a complex and inter- 
esting novelist. 


Hollins College Louis D. Rusin, Jr. 


History of Humble Oil & Refining Company: A Study in Industrial 
Growth. By Henrietta M. Larson and Kenneth Wiggins Porter. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. Pp. xxiv, 769. Illustrations, 
maps, charts, appendixes, index. $7.50.) 

This is a success story dealing with the two basic ingredients of so 
many, largely fictional, success stories—Texas and oil. It begins with 
a brief account of the origins and early history of the petroleum in- 
dustry in the Lone Star state and of the’ companies which, in 1917, 
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combined to form the Humble Oil & Refining Company. The main 
narrative then traces the growth and development of this concern 
through three decades during which it rose to a place of first rank 
among American oil companies. So successful was Humble that at the 
end of 1957 it was the biggest domestic producer and purchaser of 
crude oil in the United States; it had one of the nation’s major pipe- 
line systems; it operated one of the greatest refineries in the country; 
and it possessed the largest domestic reserves of any American oil 
company. 

Although Humble has found most of its oil and gas in Texas and 
has carried on by far the greatest portion of its operations there, its 
influence has been at least nationwide. For, as the authors of this 
volume abundantly demonstrate, it has been a leader in the petroleum 
industry not only in the magnitude of its operations, but also in the 
development and employment of improved tools and techniques for 
the discovery, production, and transportation of crude oil and for 
the manufacture of refined products, as well as in the areas of corpo- 
rate organization and management. 

Humble’s great success has been due to a number of factors. Three 
of the most important are (1) the rich petroleum resources of its 
home territory and its exceptional ability to locate and acquire the 
right to produce them; (2) the fortunate time of its organization 
and growth, when, especially because of the advent of the automobile, 
the demand for oil products was increasing rapidly and advanced 
scientific and engineering knowledge were becoming available for 
use in the oil industry; and (3) the high caliber of its top manage- 
ment personnel, who set large objectives for their company and made 
a preponderance of the right decisions in choosing the means and 
times to pursue them. 

Somewhat counterbalancing these favorable factors have been 
several adverse ones. These include a suspicious and hostile attitude 
toward large corporations long held by the people of Texas and their 
governmental officials, and the extreme and highly wasteful form of 
competition that characterized the production of oil in this country 
until the 1930’s, as well as intense competition for markets. 

Of special significance in the history of Humble has been its affilia- 
tion, since 1919, with the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). This 
affiliation made available to Humble, especially during its early years, 
the great amounts of capital needed to realize its ambition to become 
a major, integrated company and assured it a large market for its 
products. Furthermore, it gave Humble’s executives the benefit of the 
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aid and advice of Jersey's able and experienced management people 

«in the formulation of policies and programs for their company. On 
the other hand, it made Humble vulnerable to attack as a “Standard 
Company.” 

This volume is more than a history of one of this country’s leading 
oil companies. It is, as its authors assert, “a case study of such matters 
of broad importance as the growth of a vital industry, the process of 
economic growth and development, and the nature, function, and 
operation of our business system.” While of necessity written basically 
from the management point of view, the book gives a generally fair 
and comprehensive account of all aspects of the company’s business. 
Since, however, Humble’s main interest is and has always been the 
production of petroleum, this aspect of its activities occupies the larg- 
est place in the work. Closely related to it, and also treated exten- 
sively, is the matter of proration, in which Humble has played a large 
role. 

There is some repetition in the book, but this is largely unavoidable 
because of the need to use the same information in the treatment of 
more than one subject. The volume is rather heavy reading, but it 
is clear and well-organized. This reviewer recommends it to persons 
interested in the history of the petroleum industry and in economic 
history generally, and to all Texans. 

Louisiana State University Joun L. Loos 


The Republican Party and Wendell Willkie. By Donald Bruce Johnson. 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1960. Pp. 354. Bibliography, 
index. $5.50. ) - 

This exhaustive account of Wendell Willkie and the Republican 
party is based on a close study of public sources, supplemented by 
interviews with veterans of the Willkie era in Republican politics. 
Mr. Johnson appears to have covered newspapers, magazines, con- 
gressional debates and hearings with conscientious completeness. 
From these materials he has put together the familiar story of Willkie’s 
eruption into politics, his capture of the Republican nomination in 
1940, his post-election attempt to lead the Republican party in affirma- 
tive and liberal directions and his subsequent repudiation and dis- 
illusionment. 

It is, alas, a familiar story, and, with all his admirable industry, 
Johnson seems to have added little except detail to the tale as told 
elsewhere. The missing dimension, of course, is that which might have 
been supplied by Willkie’s personal papers and by the papers of other 
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Republican leaders. But the Willkie papers were evidently not avail- 
able, and other sources, like the Landon papers, went untapped. Nor 
has Johnson been able to freshen the story by any brilliance of 
language or novelty of interpretation. He sees Willkie’s personality 
and preoccupations much as they were seen by dispassionate observers 
at the time and have been recorded by historians since. Though he 
understands the significance of Willkie’s effort to reconstruct the 
Republican party, he does not seek to relate this effort to the general 
predicament of liberalism in the American business community. His 
most refreshing contribution is the emphasis he properly places on 
the role Willkie played in forwarding the issue of civil rights. 

One wishes that Johnson might have turned his talents for thorough 
research and sober analysis to subjects which have been less ably 
covered elsewhere. Why is it that our research in political history 
tends to fall in grooves so that we have several studies, for example, 
of Willkie, but no adequate modern account of Borah or Gifford 
Pinchot or Norris or the younger La Follette or Hugh S. Johnson or 
Cordell Hull, or, for that matter, of Herbert Hoover, or of almost 
any of the emergency agencies of the New Deal? Still, though John- 
son has tilled familiar ground, he has tilled it with meticulous care. 
Later books which seek to dig more deeply into Willkie’s personality 
or into the subtler significances of his political career will find The 
Republican Party and Wendell Willkie a valuable starting-point. 

Harvard University ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 


Dynasty: The Longs of Louisiana. By Thomas Martin. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1960. Pp. 318. Map, index. $3.95. ) 

For the first twenty years of the twentieth century, Louisiana's big 
city, New Orleans, was ruled by a shrewd, Tammany-Hall-type politi- 
cal boss, Martin Behrman. Once a young architect came to Mayor 
Behrman with plans to build the city’s new auditorium in the form 
of a “Greek” amphitheater. Behrman vetoed the idea, remarking there 
were not enough Greeks among the New Orleans voters to make it 
politically profitable. Educated New Orleans laughed. It was a mis- 
take. The secret of Behrman was his ability to get on the right side 
of enough minorities to rule. He did it in New Orleans. And with 
the help of strategic but clandestine alliances with courthouse rings 
in other parts of the state, he had a big say in state politics. 

It took ten years, from 1920 to 1930, before Behrman’s formula was 
again practiced in Louisiana. This time it was on a state-wide scale 
and the practitioner was the late Huey P. Long. Long did clamp a 
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dictatorship on Louisiana. But even if he had not done so, he could 
still have controlled the state. Manipulation of minorities has con- 
tinued the practice of his successors in Louisiana for the past thirty 
years. 

This book is in reality half a book. But a good half-book is better 
than no book. If read as a sequel to Harnett T. Kane’s Louisiana Hay- 
ride, it provides a good sketch of the political picture in Louisiana 
since 1900. Martin’s account of the earlier days of the Longs in Louisi- 
ana is not outstanding. It looks as if he had to hurry his research to 
get this book out before the recent front-page antics of the Honorable 
Earl K. Long became a memory. But as the correspondent for Time 
magazine who covered these selfsame antics of Earl Long, Martin 
has done a good job on the Long regime since Earl Long became its 
titular head. His account brings Louisiana's political history up-to- 
date. 

It is plain from Martin’s account that Earl was no dictator. But he 
did inherit Huey’s formula for manipulating minorities, for example, 
the old folk and their pensions, the sick and their free hospitals, the 
farmers and their roads, the parents and their free schoolbooks, school 
lunches, and their schools in general. The list is much longer. 

That it would be a mistake to consider the rule of the Longs in 
Louisiana over was evidenced by the comeback Earl Long made in 
August of this year in a congressional race in his own back yard, 
north central Louisiana. Despite all the things he had done in the 
past year and a half, Earl defeated the incumbent in the Democratic 
primary. Since his bad heart failed, he will not be making the expected 
stir on the floor of Congress. This is not the first time a Long has made 
a comeback and it will not be the last. With Huey’s son, Senator 
Russell Long, still young and vigorous, the Long regime endures. 

Houston Post Ravpu S. O'LEARY 








Historical News and Notices 


THE ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Association will be held at 
the Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Oklahoma, on November 10-12. 


PERSONAL 
Paul C. Henlein, Jr., and James M. Jennings have been appointed 
assistant professors of history at East Tennessee State College. 


Texas Technological College has announced the appointment of 
William Martin Pearce, chairman of the history department, as associ- 
ate dean of the graduate school. 


At Del Mar College, Merl Reed has been promoted to associate 
professor and appointed head of the history department. Bill R. Brun- 
son, assistant professor, and Nancy Head, instructor, have joined the 
faculty. James K. Howard, recipient of a Piper Foundation research 
fellowship for work on a new edition of Frederick Law Olmsted's 
Journey Through Texas, has been granted a leave of absence for the 
spring semester of 1961. 


Louisiana State University in New Orleans has appointed Trygve 
R. Tholfsen as chairman of the history department and promoted 
Thomas F. Harwood to assistant professor. Other appointments were 
E. Frank Masingill, formerly of Louisiana College, assistant professor 
and associate dean of men; Thomas W. Africa, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of California at Santa Barbara, and Joseph L. Brent, III, assistant 
professors; and Stephen E. Ambrose instructor. 


Dorman Winfrey became archivist of the University of Texas 
Library on September 1, following his resignation as archivist of the 
Texas State Library. 


At Rice University, William H. Nelson has been appointed chair- 
man of the department of history, succeeding Floyd S. Lear who 
retired as chairman at the end of the past academic year. Frank E. 
Vandiver has become graduate director of the department; William 
D. Barber and Leonard M. Marsak have been added to the staff as 
assistant professors; and Louis P. Galambos has joined the faculty 
after holding the Fellowship in Business History at Harvard University 
during the past year. 
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Colorado College announced the appointment of Louis G. Geiger, 
professor, University of North Dakota, as professor of history and 
chairman of the history department to replace Harvey L. Carter who 
resigned to become director of the Archer B. Hulbert Memorial Col- 
lection of Western Americana. William R. Hochman and Bentley B. 
Gilbert have been promoted to associate professors, and Robin R. 
Rudoff appointed instructor. Paul P. Bernard has received a grant from 
the Colorado College Research Committee to investigate the Austrian 
policy of neutrality and its impact on the United States. 


George C. Wolfskill has been promoted to professor and Howard 
Lackman, Robert W. Amsler, and John E. Perkins to associate pro- 
fessors at Arlington State College. 


At the University of Maryland, David M. Farquhar, assistant pro- 
fessor of Far Eastern history, and George L. Yaney, instructor in 
Russian history, have been added to the staff. Wesley M. Gewehr, 
professor emeritus, has joined the faculty of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Santa Barbara for the current academic year. 


Claude H. Babin, chairman of the history department at the Arkan- 
sas Agricultural and Mechanical College, has been appointed acting 
dean. 


At the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, John T. 
Duncan has been promoted to associate professor, and Allan C, Ash- 
craft and Sidney I. Roberts have been promoted to assistant professors, 
Harwood P. Hinton and Peter A. Ford joined the department as 
instructors. Claude H. Hall and J. Claude Roberts received leaves 
of absence for 1960-1961. 


The University of Virginia has appointed Walter Hauser, of the 
University of Chicago, as assistant professor and Claude H. Hall, of 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, as visiting associate 
professor for 1960-1961. Edward E. Younger has received a leave of 
absence, to serve as Ernest J. King Visiting Professor at the Naval War 
College, Newport, Rhode Island. 


William R. Barlow, Ohio State University, has joined the faculty 
of the University of Alabama as an instructor in history. 


George Washington University has appointed Charles J. Herber, of 
the University of California at Berkeley, as assistant professor of 
European history and Peter P. Hill as instructor in American history. 
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John W. Cooke has been appointed instructor in history at West 
Texas State College. Frederick W. Rathjen and Robert Frank Heflin 
have rejoined the staff after leaves of absence, and John K. Kahler 
is now on leave. 


The University of Chattanooga has added Ronald O. Moore, for- 
merly of Florida State University, to the staff as assistant professor of 
modern European history and Robert G. Russell as instructor in his- 
tory. Jane Worth Harbaugh has been granted a leave of absence for 
study at Harvard University in the East Asia Studies program. In 
June, Culver H. Smith delivered a series of lectures on Theodore 


Roosevelt at the American Studies Institute, University of Miami, 
Florida. 


Jack Cross, Texas Western College, has moved to the University 
of Arizona as director of the University of Arizona Press. 


Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, North Carolina, announced 


the appointment of Julius W. Pratt as Robert W. Campbell Visiting 
Professor for 1960-1961. 


C. Clyde Jones, editor of Agricultural History, has announced that 
he will resign at the end of 1960. 


The Rockefeller Foundation has named Kenneth W. Thompson 
director for the social sciences. 


At Oklahoma State University, Theodore L. Agnew, LeRoy H. 
Fischer, and Norbert R. Mahnken have been promoted to professors. 
During the summer, Sidney E. Brown, associate professor, was visiting 
lecturer in history at the University of Wisconsin; and with the finan- 
cial assistance of the Inter-University Committee on Travel Grants, 
Alfred Levin traveled in the Soviet Union to arrange library exchanges 
and to collect research materials on the Russian parliament, 1906-1917. 
Frederick E. Gaupp, professor of history at Southwestern University, 
Georgetown, Texas, was visiting professor of European history during 
the summer session. Norman A. Graebner, chairman of the history 
department at the University of Illinois, held the 1960 Summer Lec- 
tureship in History. 


David M. Tucker, temporary instructor, Oklahoma State University, 
has been appointed instructor in history at Mars Hill College, Mars 
Hill, North Carolina. 


The University of Wisconsin has announced the appointment of 
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Richard N. Current, formerly of the Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina, as professor of history. 


At Florida State University, Earl R. Beck has been promoted to 
professor, and Joseph D. Cushman appointed instructor. During the 
spring semester of 1961, George A. Lensen will conduct research at 
Leningrad University under the auspices of the Inter-University Com- 
mittee on Travel Grants, and Victor S$. Mamatey will be visiting pro- 
fessor at Columbia University. 


The University of Tennessee has appointed Roland Duncan assist- 
ant professor and John Muldowny instructor of history; Ruth Stephens, 
who came to the University in 1929, retired as professor of history 
and political science on August 31, 1960. 


E. James Ferguson, University of Maryland, has begun a one-year 
term as visiting editor of publications at the Institute of Early Ameri- 
can History and Culture; he replaces James Morton Smith, who is on 
leave of absence. 


T. Conn Bryan, head of the department of social sciences, North 
Carolina College, was a visiting professor of American history at Troy 
State College during the summer quarter. 


At Memphis State University, Leonard P. Curry has been promoted 
to assistant professor of history. Perry E. LeRoy and Paul H. Smith 
have been appointed assistant professors and John H. Ellis instructor. 
Edward M. Coffman, assistant professor, has received a year leave 
of absence to serve as research assistant with the George Marshall 
Foundation. 


John Duffy is now associate professor of the history of public health, 
Graduate School of Public Health, and associate professor of history, 
the College, University of Pittsburgh 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute has made three additions to its de- 
partment of social sciences: Edward H. Moseley, assistant professor 
of history; Harry Richard Mahood, assistant professor of political 
science; and Phillip Shea, instructor in geography. 


The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation has announced 
its fellows for 1961, among them a number of Southern historians 
and of scholars who will work on topics in Southern history: William 
Robert Hutchison, associate professor of American civilization, Ameri- 
can University—study of Protestant thought in the United States, 
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1870-1914; George Hilton Jones, assistant professor of history, Texas 
Technological College—studies of the foreign policy of James II, 
centering on the life of Charles, second Earl of Middleton; Joseph C. 
Kiger, associate professor of history, University of Alabama—studies 
of the national learned societies in the United States; Albert D. 
Kirwan, professor of history, University of Kentucky—study of the 
life and times of John Jordan Crittenden; Enno Edward Kraehe, 
associate professor of history, University of Kentucky—study of the 
development of the German confederation as a barrier to Russian 
penetration into Europe, 1812-1822; Alice Marriott, acting curator 
of ethnology, Stovall Museum, University of Oklahoma—studies in 
American Indian folklore; Robert Douthat Meade, professor of history, 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College—studies of the life and times of 
Patrick Henry; John Preston Moore, associate professor of history, 
Louisiana State University—study of the life and times of Antonio de 
Ulloa, 18th century Spanish colonial administrator and scientist; 
Vernon J. Parenton, professor of sociology, Louisiana State University 
—studies of recent social and cultural changes in the French-speaking 
societies of eastern Canada and Louisiana, compared to France; 
David Henry Pinkney, professor of history, University of Missouri— 
study of the French Revolution of 1830; Millicent Barton Rex, history 
teacher, Madeira School, Greenway, Virginia—study of university 
representation in the British Parliament from 1690 to 1948; James 
Morton Smith, editor of publications, Institute of Early American 
History and Culture—studies of the Kentucky and Virginia Resolu- 
tions with special reference to the question of the relationship be- 
tween liberty and authority in a free society; Thurman Wilkins, as- 
sistant professor of English, Columbia University—studies of the life 
and times of Major Ridge, Cherokee chieftain. 


Clinton W. Williams, professor of history and summer schoo] direc- 
tor at the University of Alabama, died March 15, 1960, at the age of 
sixty-nine. He received his A. M. from the University of Alabama and 
for two years was the chairman of the history department at Arkansas 
College. 


HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


The Hebrew Union College—Jewish Institute of Religion is offering 
a research fellowship for a qualified graduate student interested in 
pursuing a three-year program of study leading to a Ph.D. degree 
in American Jewish history. The annual stipend is three thousand 
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dollars. Inquiries should be sent to Jacob R. Marcus, Director, Ameri- 
can Jewish Archives, Cincinnati 20, Ohio. 


Walter Johnson, of the University of Chicago, delivered the eighth 
series of the J. P. Young Lectures in American History at Memphis, 
on October 23-25, under the joint sponsorship of the history depart- 
ment of Memphis State University and the Herbert Herff Foundation. 
The series, entitled “The American Presidency: Twentieth Century,” 
was made up of four lectures: “The Rough Rider and the Scholar’; 
“Republican Ascendancy: Harding, Coolidge, Hoover”; “Roosevelt: 
Engineer of Consent”; and “Harry S. Truman: Man of Decisions.” 


T. Harry Williams addressed the Oregon Historical Society, in 
Portland, October 28, on “Fraternization and Chivalry in the Civil 
War.” 


At the eighty-second annual meeting of the Nebraska State His- 
torical Society, on October 22, Ray A. Billington spoke on “The West 
of Frederick Jackson Turner.” 


On October 8, in Madison, the State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
held its eleventh annual Institute on Local History. 


The annual meeting of the Arkansas Historical Association was held 
on May 7. 


The American Academy of Arts and Sciences will award in 1960 
three prizes of at least one thousand dollars each for especially meri- 
torious unpublished monographs, one each in the fields of the humani- 
ties, the social sciences, and the physical and biological sciences. The 
Academy defines a monograph as “a scholarly contribution to knowl- 
edge, too long for an article in a learned journal and too specialized or 
too short for a general book.” Correspondence concerning the awards 
should be directed to the Committee on Monograph Prizes, American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Little Hall 33, Harvard University, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


Three Southern statewide historical agencies were the only organi- 
zations in the United States to receive the American Association for 
State and Local History's Category A awards of merit for 1960. At 
its annual business meeting in Iowa City, in September, the Associa- 
tion announced that the Georgia Historical Commission under Mrs. 
Mary Gregory Jewett, the Alabama Historical Association under Mrs. 
Margaret Palmer, and the Mississippi Department of Archives and His- 
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tory under Miss Charlotte Capers were outstanding in the field of 
state history. 


The American Historical Association will hold its annual meeting 
at the Statler-Hilton Hotel, New York City, December 28-30. 


The Tennessee Historical Society held its annual joint meeting with 
the West Tennessee Historical Society in Memphis during April. The 
speaker of the evening was Enoch Mitchell, professor, Memphis State 
University. 


The East Tennessee Historical Society and the Chattanooga Area 
Historical Association held a joint meeting in Chattanooga on May 7. 


The American Association for State and Local History is collecting 
information for the 1961 edition of its Directory of Historical Societies 
and Agencies in the United States and Canada. Any historical societies 
not listed in the current edition should write the Association at 816 
State Street, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


The Alabama Historical Association held its thirteenth annual meet- 
ing on April 22-23, in Selma, Alabama. 


On July 2, ground breaking ceremonies marked the beginning of 
restoration work at Fort Fisher State Historic Site, North Carolina. 


The United States Catholic Historical Society of New York has 
announced the Cardinal Spellman Prize, an annual award of $250 
for the best manuscript on the history of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the western hemisphere submitted for publication in the Society's 
yearly volume of Historical Records and Studies. Further information 
may be obtained from the editor of the Society's publications at St. 
Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers 4, New York. 


On April 22, President Dwight D. Eisenhower signed a bill author- 
izing the establishment of a national park at Wilson’s Creek Battlefield, 
ten miles southwest of Springfield, Missouri. This will be the first 
national battlefield park in that state. 


The William L. Clements Library of the University of Michigan 
is offering two research fellowships for the summer of 1961. The total 
sum available for the fellowships—$1200—will not necessarily be 
divided equally between the two recipients. Application forms are 
available directly from the Library. 


The directors of the Confederate or Civil War Centennial Com- 
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missions from the eleven former Confederate states met in Atlanta on 
July 21-22 to discuss individual plans for the centennial, as well as 
co-operative projects. One of the joint endeavors will be to implement 
the suggestion of the North Carolina Centennial Commission for the 
restoration of the White House of the Confederacy and the construc- 
tion of a separate Confederate Museum in Richmond. 


The Eleventh Conference on Early American History will be held 
on March 24-25, 1961, at Ann Arbor under the joint sponsorship of 
the William L. Clements Library and the University of Michigan 
history department. 


One of the post-doctoral fellowships offered by the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture will be available in the summer of 
1961. This appointment is for a three-year term with a stipend of 
$5,000 a year. Preference will be given to young historians in the field 
of early American history whose dissertations show marked potentiality 
for publication. Further information may be obtained from the Direc- 
tor, Box 1298, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


On November 12-13, the eighth annual meeting of the American 
Indian Ethnohistoric Conference will be held at Indiana University. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


The Oxford University Press has issued An Excess of Democracy: 
The American Civil War and the Social Process, a twenty-two-page 
pamphlet containing the Harmsworth Lecture delivered by David 
Donald at the University of Oxford on May 2. 


The Minnesota Historical Society offers a mimeographed list of 
Civil War plays. Requests should be addressed to the Society at St. 
Paul 1, Minnesota. 


The British Museum Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts, 
1926-1930, covering Additional Manuscripts 41296-42181, Egerton 
Manuscripts 3039-3078, Additional Chapters and Rolls 66690-67799, 
various detached seals and casts, papyri, and facsimiles of manuscripts, 


has been published. 


The first issue of the 1812 Newsletter, designed to promote research 
and interest concerning the War of 1812, as well as to provide a clear- 
ing house for information about plans for celebrating the war’s ses- 
quicentennial, has appeared under the auspices of the Anthony Wayne 
Parkway Board, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Ante Bellum Studies in Slavery, Politics, and the Railroads, a 
ninety-eight-page pamphlet containing a collection of previously pub- 
lished articles by Robert R. Russel, has been issued as Western 
Michigan University, School of Graduate Studies, Faculty Contri- 
butions, Series V, Number 1. 


The American Jewish Periodical Center, Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has published the first supplement to Jewish News- 
- papers and Periodicals on Microfilm Available at the American Jewish 
Periodical Center. 


Chronicles of the Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank of Memphis (1832- 
1847), edited by James E. Roper, has been issued as Burrow Library 
Monograph, Number 4. 


Kansas State University of Agriculture and Applied Science has 
published Kansas History in Graduate Study: A Bibliography of 
Theses and Dissertations, edited by Homer E. Socolofsky. 


The University of North Carolina Press has published a fifty-five- 
page booklet on one of its former presidents: Harry Woodburn Chase, 
President of the University of North Carolina, 1919-1930; President 
of the University of Illinois, 1930-1933; Chancellor of New York Uni- 
versity, 1933-1951, by Louis R. Wilson. 


The University of Virginia Press has issued A Carto-Bibliographical 
Study of The English Pilot, the Fourth Book, with Special Reference 
to the Charts of Virginia, by Coolie Verner. Copyright was taken in 
the name of the Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia. 


Florida State University Studies, Number 30, under the title of 
Florida Educators, contains biographical sketches of twelve men and 
one woman prominent in the history of education in Florida. 


The Pan American Union, Washington, D. C., has published The 
Primordia of Bishop White Kennett, the First English Bibliography on 
America, containing a facsimile of Bishop Kennett’s work, together 
with an introductory study by Frederick R. Goff. 


The Technical Library, Tennessee Valley Authority, at Knoxville, 
Tennessee, has issued A Bibliography for the TVA Program, of fifty- 
four pages. 


The Education Foundation, Inc., of Charleston, West Virginia, has 
published Robert F. Munn’s Index to West Virginiana, an index of 
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West Virginian material contained in twelve West Virginian publi- 
cations. 


Louis des Cognets, Jr., of Princeton, New Jersey, offers for sale 
English Duplicates of Lost Virginia Records, containing materials on 
Virginians and other Americans of the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries found in the Public Record Office in London. 


In June appeared the first number of the Carrell: Journal of the 
Friends of the University of Miami Library. It contains four essays: 
an appraisal by Lawrence W. Hockey of Theodore Spicer-Simson, a 
sculptor; a brief description by Mildred H. Selle of the Eder Collection 
of books and pamphlets “centered around the history and culture of 
Colombia”; “New Light on the 1492 Voyage of John Cabot” by David 
O. True; and “Hervey Allen: A Spicer-Simson Lecture” by Edward 
Davison. 


The North Carolina State Department of Archives and History 
offers positive microfilm copies of the following Raleigh newspapers: 
Raleigh Register (weekly), 1799-1886, 11 reels; Raleigh Register 
(semiweekly), 1823-1962, 9 reels; Raleigh Register (daily), 1850- 
1851, 1 reel: North Carolina Standard (weekly), 1834-1870, 6 reels; 
North Carolina Standard (semiweekly and triweekly), 1850-1868, 
6 reels; North Carolina Standard (daily), 1865-1870, 4 reels; and 
North Carolina Star (weekly), 1808-1856, 8 reels. The reels contain 
every known issue of these papers. Those interested in purchasing 
copies should write the State Archivist, Box 1881, Raleigh. 


The Oklahoma Historical Society has made arrangements to micro- 
film the first volumes of the Cherokee Advocate, which began pub- 
lication in 1844. 


Microfilms of the Library of Congress holdings of papers of James 
Monroe, William Henry Harrison, John Tyler, Zachary Taylor, Frank- 
lin Pierce, Abraham Lincoln, Chester A. Arthur, and Grover Cleve- 
land have been completed and may be purchased from the Chief of 
Photoduplication Service. 


The Massachusetts: Historical Society expects to complete its micro- 
film edition of the papers of Henry Knox by the end of 1960. Further 
information concerning the use or purchase of this microfilm may be 
obtained from Stephen T. Riley, Director, 1154 Boylston Street, Boston 
15, Massachusetts. 


The Public Archives Commission of the State of Delaware and the 
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Friends of John Dickinson Mansion, Inc., are jointly sponsoring a 
project to edit and publish a comprehensive edition of the letters of 
John Dickinson, statesman of the revolutionary and early national 
periods. Those having information concerning any of Dickinson's 
papers or any correspondence addressed to him are requested to com- 
municate with Leon deValinger, Jr., State Archivist, Hall of Records, 
Dover. 


The University of Virginia Library has received two thousand manu- 
script items relating to the Preston and Radford families of south- 
western Virginia, 1726-1895; six hundred items, 1752-1909, concern- 
ing the Adams family of Fluvanna County, Virginia; two hundred 
and thirty-six of the papers of William Mason Buck of Front Royal, 
Virginia, covering the period between 1834 and 1868; and two hundred 
and fifty papers pertaining to the Page family. 


The Princeton University Library has re-issued The Manuscript 
Collections of the Princeton University Library (August 1958), with 
an addenda of four pages covering new acquisitions. 


The Virginia Colonial Records project has announced the publi- 
cation of a short guide to the British Public Records Office for the 
American student. This organization has already deposited at the 
University of Virginia more than two hundred microfilm reels of 
Virginia materials found in English repositories. Students may borrow 
these microfilms on interlibrary loan. 


The Lost Cause Press intends to publish, on microcards, books listed 
in the third volume of Travels in the Old South, edited by Thomas 
D. Clark, as well as the Prince Society’s publications, material on Ken- 
tucky, and nineteenth-century American literature concerning the 
South. The Press also expects to reprint a collection of nineteenth- 
century American pamphlets. Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Press at 235 South Galt Avenue, Louisville 6, Kentucky. 


The State Department of Archives and History, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, has issued North Carolina as a Civil War Battlefield, 1861- 
1865, written by John Gilchrist Barrett. This one hundred and seven- 
page pamphlet, with a map and illustrations, sells for thirty-five cents. 


Recent ARTICLES OF THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


Kansas 
Agricultural History—July: “The Last Days of ‘Texan’ Abilene: A 
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Study in Community Conflict on the Farmer’s Frontier” by Robert 
Dykstra. 

Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church—June: “Mem- 
oirs of Frank J. Klingberg.” 

Kansas Historical Quarterly—Winter: “Religion in Kansas During the 
Era of the Civil War” by Emory Lindquist; “Eugene Ware’s Con- 
cern About a Woman, a Child, and God” by James C. Malin; 
“The First Kansas Lead Mines” by Walter S. Schoewe; “Critique 
of Carruth’s Articles on Foreign Settlements in Kansas” by J. 
Neale Carman. 

Spring: “Cotton Whigs in Kansas” by Thomas H. O’Connor; 
“Business and Agricultural Conditions in Kansas, 1871-1888, As 
Reported by a New England Mortgage Broker” by Glenn H. 
Miller, Jr.; “Wichita Cowtown” by Richard M. Long. 

Summer: “Kansa Village Locations in the Light of McCoy’s 
1828 Journal” by Roscoe Wilmeth. 

Autumn: “Eugene Ware and Dr. Sanger: The Code of Politi- 
cal Ethics, 1872-1892” by James C. Malin; “Wyandotte and the 
First ‘Exodusters’ of 1879” by Glen Schwendemann; “Monument 
Station, Gove County” by Charles R. Wetzel. 


Kentucky 

Cotton History Review—April: “The Ante-Bellum Kentucky Cotton 
Industry, 1790-1860” by Seth Hammond. 

Filson Club History Quarterly—April: “Money for Minerals but Not 
One Cent for Athletics at Augusta College” by Walter H. Ran- 
kins; “Wilford Lee (1774-1849), Gentleman: Son of John Lee, 
Kentucky Pioneer” by Evelyn Crady Adams; “Some Glimpses of 
Early Louisville” by Melville O. Briney; “The Filson Club History 
Quarterly: “The First Third of a Century” by Lowell H. Harrri- 
son; “The Historian and the Genealogist” by Stith Thompson; 
“Justice Brandeis and the University of Louisville School of Law” 
by Neville Miller. 

July: “Beginnings of the Kentucky Theatre Circuit” by John 
J. Weisert; “Character and Politics: A Portrait of Joseph L. Bris- 
tow, Native of Kentucky” by John Walton; “A History of the 
Scotch-Irish and Their Influence in Kentucky” by Mellie Scott 
Horton; “The Indian Place Names of Kentucky” by Thomas P. 
Field; “When Kentucky Had Two Courts of Appeals” by Edward 
H. Hilliard; “John Breckinridge of Kentucky: Planter, Speculator, 
and Businessman” by Lowell H. Harrison. 
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Register of the Kentucky Historical Society—April: “Social Libraries 
in Ante-Bellum Kentucky” by Haynes McMullen; “The Sublettes 
of Kentucky and the Far West, 1830-1857” by Doyce B. Nunis, Jr. 

July: “Samuel E. Hager: Kentucky Missionary to Japan” by 
Sam H. Frank; “Kentuckians in the Virginia Conventica of 1788” 
by Charles Gano Talbert. 


Maryland 

Maryland Historical Magazine—March: “The Court Inquires About 
a Ghost” by Kenneth L. Carrol; “Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
1790-1840: A Study of Intra-Regional Unity” by Jane N. Garrett; 
“The Great Seal Deputed of Maryland” by Peter Walne. 

June: “Mount Air: The Story of an Early Maryland Estate” 

by Martha Sprigg Poole; “A Facet of Sovereignty: The Proprietary 
Governor and the Maryland Charter” by James High. 


Missouri 

Missouri Historical Review—April: “Missouri's Program for Highway 
Historic Marking, 1959” by Floyd C. Shoemaker and Ruby M. 
Robins; “Dr. Brown’s St. Louis” by John Francis McDermott; 
“Forty-Five Years As Editor and Author of Missouri History, 1915- 
1960” by Floyd C. Shoemaker. 

July: “Missouri's Program for Highway Historic Marking, 

1959” by Floyd C. Shoemaker and Ruby M. Robins; “The Ameri- 
can Elk in Pioneer Missouri” by Daniel McKinley; “Missouri's 
Heritage to Be Perpetuated in Historic Sites Survey Records” by 
Dorothy J. Caldwell; “Osceola, Land of Osage River Lore” by 
Floyd C. Shoemaker; “Vignettes of Famous Missourians” by 
Nancy Weatherly Sharp. 


North Carolina 

Cotton History Review—April: “Mark Morgan, Industrial Pioneer of 
North Carolina” by William Ibbetson Davis. 

North Carolina Historical Review—April: “Commitments and Choices” 
by John A. Krout; “Culture in North Carolina Today” by Richard 
Walser; “Aycock and Universal Education” by Robert B. House; 
“A Ten-Year Plan for North Carolina” by Henry Belk; “North 
Carolina’s Role in the Establishment of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park” by Willard Badgette Gatewood, Jr.; “Opin- 
ion in North Carolina Regarding the Acquisition of Texas and 
Cuba, 1835-1855" by George H. Gibson. 
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Tennessee 

Cotton History Review—July: “Robert Looney Caruthers, Tennessee 
Textile Pioneer” by Edward C. Williamson. 

Tennessee Historical Quarterly—March: “Philip Lindsley and the 
Cause of Education in the Old Southwest” by John F. Woolverton; 
“Cavalry Operations in the Battle of Stones River” by Edwin C. 
Bearss. 

June: “Andrew Jackson: Fire Eater” by John B. Clark, Jr.; 
“Confederate Navy Hero Put the Flag Back in Place!” by Boyce 
House; “Cavalry Operations in the Battle of Stones River” by 
Edwin C. Bearss; “A New View of Nashoba” by William H. and 
Jane H. Pease. 

Virginia 

Cotton History Review—July: “Dan River Mills: The Story of Exciting 
Years in Textiles, 1882-1960” by William J. Erwin. 

Georgia Review—Summer: “William Byrd As Man of Letters” by Edd 
Winfield Parks. 

Indiana Magazine of History—June: “Mishawaka and Its Volunteers, 
Fort Sumter Through 1861” by Ward Baker. 

Virginia Cavalcade—Winter: “Noise in the Guard Room” by Warren 
U. Ober; “Out of Babylon” by Alan Schaffer; “Vanished and Van- 
ishing Virginia Animals” by Joseph J. Shomon; “Servant Children 
in Colonial Virginia” by Jane Stubbs; “Beads, Bottles, and Bull’s 
Eyes” by Ulrich Troubetzkoy. 

Spring: “Murder at Hampden-Sydney” by Herbert C. Brad- 
shaw; “Virginians Run the Sea Blockade” by Jane Stubbs, “Bowls 
and Skittles” by Ulrich Troubetzkoy; “James Gaven Field: Vir- 
ginia’s Populist Spokeman” by John H. Moore; “F. F. V. of Old 
Dominion Gardens” by Ulrich Troubetzkoy. 

Summer: “George Washington’s Railroad” by Virginius Dab- 
ney; “The Constitution Oaks” by George W. Rogers; “Changing 
Lights of the Virginia Coast” by Wirt A. Christian, Jr.; “Just an 
Humble Public Servant” by Curtis Carroll Davis; “The Shipwiths 
of Prestwauld Plantation” by Susan McNeil Turner. 

Virginia Magazine of History and Biography—April: “William Cabell 
Rives, Editor of the Letters and Other Writings of James Madison” 
by Ralph L. Ketcham; “The London Livery Companies and the 
Virginia Company” by Terence H. O’Brien; “The ‘Running Lotter- - 
ies’ of the Virginia Company” by Robert C. Johnson; “A French 
Artist Portrays the Natural Bridge” by Constance D. Sherman; 
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“Thomas Crawford, Dear Lou, and the Horse” by Robert L. Gale. 
July: “Cerebration Versus Celebration” by Walter Muir 

Whitehall; “Swallow Barn: John P. Kennedy’s Chronicle of Vir- 
ginia Society” by Charles H. Bohner; “Transportation of Felons 
from Sandwich to Virginia, 1721-1773” by D. M. M. Shorrocks; 
“The Historian and the Marshal: A Note on the Background of 
Sir Thomas Dale” by Darrett B. Rutman; “Captain John Smith’s 
Observations on Life in Tartary” by Philip L. Barbour; “Thomas 
S. Martin, Committee Statesman” by Paschal Reeves. 

William and Mary Quarterly—April: “The Appointment of Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall” by Kathryn Turner. 

West Virginia 

Mississippi Valley Historical Review—June: “Swiss Immigration to 
West Virginia, 1864-1884: A Case Study” by Elizabeth Cometti. 

West Virginia History—April: “Opinions of President Lincoln and His 
Cabinet on Statehood for Western Virginia, 1862-1863” by Isaiah 
A. Woodward; “Charleston’s Railroad” by Kyle McCormick. 

July: “Slavery in Present West Virginia in 1860” by Barbara 

Louise Emmerth; “First Important West Virginia Artist Painted 
the Old West” by J. Arthur Butcher; “The History of Sweet 
Springs, Monroe County, West Virginia” by Barbara Ruth Kidd. 


RECENT DocuMENTS AND COMPILATIONS OF THE 
STATES OF THE UPPER SouTH 
Kansas 
Kansas Historical Quarterly—Winter: “The Centennial of Lincoln’s 
Visit to Kansas.” 

Spring: “Some Notes on the Comanche Cattle Pool” by Mary 
Einsel; “Some Notes on Kansas Cowtown Police Officers and Gun 
Fighters” by Nyle H. Miller and Joseph W. Snell. 

Summer: “An Editor Looks at Early-Day Kansas: The Letters 
of Charles Monroe Chase” edited by Lela Barnes; “Some Notes 
on Kansas Cowtown Police Officers and Gun Fighters” by Nyle 
H. Miller and Joseph W. Snell. 

Autumn: “Somes Notes on Kansas Cowtown Police Officers 
and Gun Fighters” by Nyle H. Miller and Joseph W. Snell; “An 
Editor Looks at Early-Day Kansas: The Letters of Charles Monroe 
Chase” edited by Lela Barnes. 


Kentucky 
Register of the Kentucky Historical Society—July: “State Archives: 
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Kentucky Vital Statistics, Leon County, Kentucky, Deaths, 1853- 
59, 1861, 1893, 1903, 1908”; “Writings on Kentucky History, 1958” 
compiled by Jacqueline Bull. 


Maryland 

Civil War History—June: “A Federal Surgeon at Sharpsburg” edited 
by James I. Robertson, Jr. 

Maryland Historical Magazine—June: “Jonathan Boucher, Toryissimus” 
by Richard M. Gummere; “Life on the C. & O. Canal, 1859” edited 
by Ella E. Clark. 


Missouri 

Missouri Historical Review—July: “Travel by Stage on the Boonslick 
Road” edited by Donald H. Welsh. 

Southwestern Historical Quarterly—July: “Stephen F. Austin’s Oration 
of July 4, 1818: Early Commentary on the American Frontier” 
edited by Leo M. Kaiser. 


North Carolina 

North Carolina Historical Review—April: “North Carolina Bibliog- 
raphy, 1958-1959” by William S. Powell; “A Look at North 
Carolina Non-Fiction, 1958-1959" by John Paul Lucas, Jr.; 
“Reuben Knox Letters, 1849-1851” edited by Charles W. Turner. 


Tennessee 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society—October 1959: “A 
Legend at Full-Length: Mr. Chapman Paints Colonel Crockett— 
And Tells About It” edited by Curtis Carroll Davis. 

Tennessee Historical Quarterly—March: “The Death of John Hunt 
Morgan: A Memoir of James M. Fry” edited by W. A. Smith and 
Wallace Milam; “On the Practicality and Advantages of a First- 
Class University in Memphis: A Letter from Dr. Ashbel Smith 
in 1849” edited by Jack D. L. Holmes; “Two New England 
Teachers in Nashville, 1818” edited by Lee Nathaniel Newcomar. 

June: “The Yankees’ Jeff Davis in Tennessee” edited by James 
P. Jones. 

Virginia 

Virginia Magazine of History and Biography—April: “The Capitol 
Disaster, April 27, 1870: A Letter of Judge Joseph Christian to 
His Wife” edited by William M. E. Rachal. 

July: “The Daybook of Robert Wormeley Carter of Sabine 
Hall, 1766” edited by Louis Morton. 
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West Virginia 

West Virginia History—April: “West Virginia Estate Settlements” ab- 
stracted by Ross B. Johnston; “Military Events in West Virginia 
During the Civil War, 1861-1865" by Allen W. Jones. 


RECENT ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


Alabama 

Alabama Review—April: “Social Mobility in Ante-Bellum Alabama” 
by Nancy C. Roberson; “The Military Career of Henry D. Clay- 
ton” by Holman D. Jordan; “Oscar W. Underwood: A Fledgling 
Politician” by Evans C. Johnson; “Taylor's Presidential Campaign 
in Alabama, 1847-1848” by Malcolm C. McMillan. 

July: “The Alabama Farm Bureau Federation: Early Begin- 
nings” by Theodore Saloutos; “Early Days in East Alabama” by 
Nella Jean Chambers; “The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Alabama Historical Association” by Thomas B. Alexander. 

Cotton History Review—April: “The Cowpen Factory” by Bernarr 
Cresap. 

July: “Donald Comer, Dean of the Alabama Textile Industry” 
by Peter A. Brannon. 

Journal of the International College of Surgeons—June: “J. Marion 
Sims, Inventor, Physician, Surgeon” by Emmett B. Carmichael. 

Journal of Negro History—January: “The Negro Alliance in Alabama.” 

Arkansas 

Arkansas Historical Quarterly—Summer: “Disturbances on the Arkan- 
sas-Texas Border, 1827-1831” by Lonnie J]. White; “Early Timber 
Operations in Southeast Arkansas” by Corliss C. Curry; “The 
Prairie Grove Campaign, 1862” by Stephen B. Oates; “The Elaine 
Race Riots of 1919” by O. A. Rogers, Jr.; “In a Little Town, Long 
Ago” by Boyce House. 

Autumn: “Memoirs of James Madison Hudson” edited by Wal- 
ter C. Hudson; “Notes on the First Land Surveys in Arkansas” by 
Robert R. Logan; “Some Old French Place Names in the State of 
Arkansas” by John C. Branner; “Albert Pike As an American Don 
Juan” by Susan B. Riley; “From Rolla to Fayetteville with General 
Curtis” by Edwin C. Bearss. 


Florida 

Alabama Review—April: “Belle-Lettres in British West Florida” by 
Robert R. Rea. 

Florida Historical Quarterly—January: “Henry M. Flagler—Railroad 
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Builder” by Carlton J. Corliss; “George F. Drew, Florida’s Re- 
demption Governor” by Edwin C. Williamson; “The Irish Brigade 
of Spain at the Capture of Pensacola, 1781” by W. S. Murphy; 
“Suggestions for Research in the Culture and Society of Spanish 
Florida” by William B. Griffen; “Governor Folch and the Burr 
Conspiracy” by Adam Szaszdi. 

April: “Sixteenth Century English-Spanish Rivalry in la 
Florida” by J. Leitch Wright, Jr.; “The 1789 Saint Augustine Cele- 
bration” by Helen Hornbeck Tanner; “The Episcopal Church in 
Florida During the Civil War” by Joseph D. Cushman, Jr. 

July: “William Jennings Bryan and the University of Florida” 
by Samuel Proctor; “Florida and the Compromise of 1850” by 
John Meador; “Florida in World War II: Tourists and Citrus” 
by Ben F. Rogers; “Captain Nathaniel Wyche Hunter and the 
Florida Indian Campaigns, 1837-1841” by Reynold M. Wik. 


Georgia 


Civil War History—June: “The War Crimes and Trial of Henry Wirz” 
by Darrett B. Rutman; “The Death of Major General W. H. T. 
Walker, July 22, 1864” by Wilbur G. Kurtz. 

Cotton History Review—April: “Fuller E. Callaway, Founder of Calla- 
way Mills” by Arthur B. Edge, Jr. 

Georgia Historical Quarterly—March: “Mistakes in Fanny Kemble’s 
Georgia Journal” by Margaret Davis Cate; “The Cumming-Mc- 
Duffie Duels” by Joseph B. Cumming; “James Seagrove and the 
Mission to Tuckaubatchee, 1793” by Daniel M. Smith; “New Light 
on the Dedication of Richard Henry Wilde’s Hesperia” by Ralph 
S. Graber. 

June: “George Cooke and His Paintings” by Marilou Alston 
Rudulph; “Men Without Law: Federal Raiding in Liberty County, 
Georgia” by Haskell Monroe; “U. B. Phillips and the Scientific 
Tradition” by Sam E. Salem. 

Georgia Review—Spring: “Plantation Life with General John B. Gor- 
don” by Caroline Lewis Gordon; “Georgia: A State in Transition” 
by J. J. McDonagh. 

Summer: “Clifford Anderson Lanier” by David Jones; “April 
in Macon” by Spencer Bidwell King, Jr. 

William and Mary Quarterly—April: “Queensborough Township: 
Scotch-Irish Emigration and the Expansion of Georgia, 1763- 
1776” by E. R. R. Green. 
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Louisiana 

Louisiana History—Spring: “Henry Stuart Foote: A Republican Ap- 
pointee in Louisiana” by John Edmond Gonzales; “Frances Ben- 
jamin Johnston and Her Views of Uncle Sam” by John C. L. 
Andreassen; “The Lafourche District in 1861-1862: A Problem 
in Local Defense” by Barnes F. Lathrop. 

Mid-America—July: “New Orleans Courts Under Military Occupation, 
1861-1865” by Elisabeth Joan Doyle. 


Mississippi 

Journal of Mississippi History—April: “Manufacturing Interests of 
Mississippi Planters, 1810-1832” by Richard W. Griffin; “Remi- 
niscences of a Mississippian” by John Gonzales; “Claiborne’s Jour- 
nal in ‘Mississippi’: A Fragment from the Unpublished Second 
Volume of History of Miss.” edited by John Hebron Moore. 

July: “Mississippi in 1860 As Reflected in the Activities of 

the Governor's Office” by Jack W. Gunn; “Economic Conditions 
in Mississippi on the Eve of the Civil War” by John Hebron 
Moore; “Education in Mississippi in 1860” by William D. McCain. 

Journal of Negro History—July: “The Significance of Milliken’s Bend 
in the Civil War” by Martha M. Bigelow. 

Military Affairs—Spring: “Grierson’s Winter Raid on the Mobile and 
Ohio Railroad” by Edwin C. Bearss. 


New Mexico 
New Mexico Historical Review—April: “Printing in New Mexico Be- 
yond Santa Fe and Taos, 1848-1875” by Jackson E. Towne; “West 
of the Pecos” by E. L. Steve Stephens; “Western Silver and the 
Tariff of 1890” by H. Wayne Morgan; “The German Jew and the 
Commercial Revolution in Territorial New Mexico, 1850-1900” 
by William J. Parish. 
July: “Frank Bond, Gentleman Sheepherder of Northern New 
Mexico, 1883-1915” by Frank H. Grubbs; “Navaho-Spanish Diplo- 
macy, 1770-1790” by Frank D. Reeve; “West of the Pecos” by 
E. L. Steve Stephens. 


Oklahoma 

Chronicles of Oklahoma—Winter: “The Yuchi: Children of the Sun” 
by Carolyn Thomas Foreman; “Notes on Samuel William Brown, 
Jr., Yuchi Chief” by Orpha B. Russell; “Indian-White Cultural 
Relations in Southwestern Oklahoma” by Charles S. Brant; “Okla- 
homa City, from Public Land to Private Property” by Berlin B. 
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Chapman; “A New Chapter in an Old Story” by Edgar S. Vaught; 
“Judge Edgar S. Vaught” by George H. Shirk. 

Spring: “Negotiations for the Removal of the Choctaw: 
U. S. Policies of 1820 and 1830” by Arthur H. DeRosier, Jr; “The 
Daugherty Ranch, Creek Nation” by Ella M. Robinson; “Music 
in Oklahoma by the Billy McGinty Cowboy Band” by Leslie A. 
McRill; “Big Jake’s Crossing” by Bess Rogers; “Fred L. Wenner, 
Reporter” by Mary E. Newbern; “The Very Reverend Urban de 
Hasque, S.T.D., LL.D., Pioneer Priest of Indian Territory” by 
Velma Nieberding; “Joe Kagey, Indian Educator” by A. M. Gib- 
son; “Maria Tallchief in History: Oklahoma’s Own Ballerina” by 
Frank F. Finney; “Will Rogers, Good Neighbor” by I. E. Caden- 
head, Jr. 

Summer: “Charles Newton Gould, ‘Covered Wagon Geolo- 
gist’” by Mildred Armor Frizzell; “Rock Mary Report” by Robert 
H. Dott and others; “The Battle of Chustenahlah” by Arthur Shoe- 
maker; “Oklahoma’s Missing Link” by Robert E. Cunningham; 
“Perry's First Doctor” by Clarence Cullimore; “Charles Page: 
4 Man—A Dream—An Opportunity” by Mrs, Walter Word; 
“Lieutenant Simpson’s California Road Across Oklahoma” by 
Robert H. Dott. 


South Carolina 

Cotton History Review—July: “Manufactures in South Carolina” by 
James H. Taylor; “Samuel H. Swint and the Graniteville Com- 
pany” by Jacob Blicksilver; “The Development of Textiles in the 
South Carolina Piedmont Before 1860” by E. M. Lander. 

South Carolina Historical Magazine—April: “Christian Priber and the 
Jesuit Myth” by Knox Mellon, Jr.; “The Public School System of 
Charleston Before 1860” by Nita Katharine Pyburn; “Francis 
Kinloch, a South Carolina Artist” by Nathalia Wright. 


Texas 

Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church—March: 
“Saint Bartholomew's Church, Hempstead, Texas” by Frank 
MacD. Spindler. 

Rice Institute Pamphlet—April: “The Texas German of Lee and Fay- 
ette Counties” by Joseph B. Wilson. 

Southwestern Historical Quarterly—April: “Carry Nation in Texas” 
by Sam Woolford; “McKenzie College” by John D. Osburn; “The 
Georgia Battalion in the Texas Revolution: A Critical Study” by 
Jewel Davis Scarborough; “The United States Cavalry and the 
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Texas Rangers” by Henry W. Barton; “An Evaluation of the Texas 
Navy” by Tom H. Wells. 

July: “An Incident at Velasco, 1832” by Boyce House; “Rail- 
roads Come to Houston, 1857-1861” by Andrew Forest Muir; “Life 
at Winkler” by C. C. Jeffries; “Texas Failure to Send a Deputy 
to the Spanish Cortes, 1810-1812” by Nettie Lee Benson; “Cass 
Gilbert’s Old Library Building: The Eugene C. Barker Texas 
History Center, 1910-1960" by August Watkins Harris. 


RECENT DoCcUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE 
STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


Alabama 
Alabama Review—July: “Alabama’s Losses in the Korean Conflict” 
edited by James B. Sellers. 


Arkansas 

Arkansas Historical Quarterly—Summer: “The Will of Governor 
George Izard and the Records Pertaining to It” edited by J. H. 
Atkinson. 


Florida 

Florida Historical Quarterly—April: “Letters of a Teenage Confeder- 
ate” edited by Henry Sterkx and Brooks Thompson; “Documents 
Pertaining to the Georgia-Florida Frontier, 1791-1793” edited 
by Richard K. Murdoch; “The Journal of A. B. Meek and the 
Second Seminole War, 1836” edited by John K. Mahon. 

July: “Military Events in Florida During the Civil War, 1861- 

1865” by Allen W. Jones; “Pensacola Memorabilia” by T. T. Went- 
worth, Jr.; “Grant Forecasts the Future of Florida” edited by 
James P. Jones; “A French Document Relating to the Destruction 
of the French Colony in Florida at the Hands of tke Spanish, 
1565” translated and edited by A. E. Hammond. 


Georgia 
Georgia Historical Quarterly—March: “Oglethorpe’s Statement on 
Christian Pryber” edited by Katherine de Baillou; “Journal of a 
Mission to Georgia in 1827” by James C. Bonner; “The Memoirs 
of Charles Olmstead” edited by Lilla Mills Hawes; “Negroes in 
the Georgia Legislature: The Case of F. H. Fyall of Macon 
County” by Willard E. Wight. 
June: “The Diary of Dolly Lunt Burge” edited by James I. 
Robertson, Jr.; “The Memoirs of Charles H. Olmstead” edited 
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by Lilla Mills Hawes; “The Voyage of the Anne—A Daily Record” 
edited by Robert G. McPherson. 
Georgia Review—Spring: “Old Letters” selected by Sylvia Head. 
Summer: “Old Letters” selected by Sylvia Head. 


Louisiana 

Louisiana Quarterly—Spring: “Reconstruction in Louisiana: Three 
Letters” edited by Martin Abbott. 

William and Mary Quarterly—April: “A British Reaction to the Treaty 
of San Ildefonso” by Hugh C. Bailey and Bernard C. Weber. 

Mississippi 

Journal of Mississippi History—April: “War of 1812 Pensions at Na- 
tional Archives, Washington, D.C.” by Katie-Prince Ward Esker. 


July: “War of 1812 Pensions at National Archives, Washing- 
ton, D.C.” by Katie-Prince Ward Esker. 


Oklahoma 

Chronicles of Oklahoma—Spring: “We Came to Live in Oklahoma 
Territory” by Fannie L. Eisele; “Memoirs of a Pioneer Teacher” 
by Harriet Patrick Gilstrap. 


South Carolina 

Cotton History Review—July: “An Address of William Loughton Smith 
at the Laying of the Corner Stone of the South Carolina Home- 
spun Company in Charleston, October 24, 1808”; “A List of South 
Carolina Manufacturers, 1790-1860.” 

South Carolina Historical Magazine—April: “Beleaguered Charleston: 
Letters from the City, 1860-1864” edited by Martin Abbott and 
Elmer L. Puryear; “Notes on the Boyce Family of Laurens and 
Newberry” by Henry Miot Cox; “Records of the Georgetown 
Methodist Church, 1811-1897” by Anne A. White and Frances 
H. Leonard; “Marriage and Death Notices from the City Gazette 
of Charleston, 1825” compiled by Inez H. Griffin. 

July: “Writings of the Reverend William Tennent, 1740-1777” 
edited by Newton B. Jones; “Marriage and Death Notices from 
the City Gazette and Commercial Daily Advertiser, 1826” com- 
piled by Inez H. Griffin; “Beleaguered Charleston: Letters from 
the City, 1860-1864" edited by Martin Abbott and Elmer L. Pur- 
year; “Extracts from the Schirmer Diary, 1860”; “Records of the 
Willtown Presbyterian Church, 1747-1841” edited by Slann Legare 
Clement Simmons with introduction by Edward Guerrant Lilly; 
“Henry Laurens on the Olympic Games.” 
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Texas 

Southwestern Historical Quarterly—April: “Thomas W. Bell Letters” 
edited by Llerena Friend; “The Bellevue Tornado of April 26, 
1906” by Catherine Young Clack; “Mathew Caldwell and the 
Texan Santa Fe Expedition” by George Nielson; “History of the 
Texas Navy” edited by George F. Haugh. 

July: “The Emigration of the N. H. Conger Family from 
Oneida, Illinois, to Waco, Texas, in 1870” edited by Roger N. 
Conger; “A Collection of Printed Maps of Texas, 1835-1951, in 
the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center” by Jay W. Sharp; 
“Military Events in Texas During the Civil War, 1861-1865” by 
Allen W. Jones. 


Recent GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, 
DocuMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


Bulletin of the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio—April: 
“John Marshall and the Western Country, Early Days” by Irwin 
S. Rhodes. 

July: “John Marshall and the Western Country, Later Days” 
by Irwin S. Rhodes. 

Chronicles of Oklahoma—Winter: “The Making of Grant's ‘Peace 
Policy’ ” by Henry E. Fritz. 

Civil War History—June: “Manpower, North and South, in 1860” by 
Thomas Schoonover; “The Prince Consort, The Times, and the 
Trent Affair” by Norman B. Ferris; “The Continuing War” by 
James I. Robertson, Jr.; “A Bibliography of Civil War Articles, 
1959-1960.” 

Commonwealth—March: “Southern Belles Were Spartans in Grim 
War” by Clay Bailey. 

Cotton History Review—July: “Notes on the 170th Anniversary of the 
Manufacture of Cotton in the United States, 1790-1960.” 

Georgia Review—Spring: “Waving the Bloody Shirt: Northern Political 
Tactics in Post-Civil War Times” by Reinhard H. Luthin. 

Summer: “The Celebrity Cult a Century Ago” by William 
G. Carleton; “The Mulberry Craze” by Amy Chambliss. 

Journal of Negro Education—Spring: “Booker T. Washington’s Rela- 
tions with the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People” by Elliott M. Rudwick; “The Racial and Edu- 
cational Philosophy of Kelly Miller, 1895-1915” by August Meier; 
“The Private Negro Colleges and Universities—-An Appraisal” 
by Robert C. Weaver. 
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Journal of Negto History—January: “The Fourteenth Amendment, the 
Negro, and the Spirit of the Times.” 

April: “The Republican Party and the Southern Negro, 1877- 
1897” by Vincent P. De Santis; “The Radicals’ Abandonment of 
the Negro During Reconstruction” by Patrick W. Riddleberger; 
“The Contemporary Opposition to the Political and Educational 
Ideas of Booker T. Washington” by Daniel Walden. 

July: “The Medical and Insurance Costs of Slaveholding in 
the Cotton Belt” by Eugene D. Genovese. 

Louisiana History—Spring: “Trips Up the River, 1855 and 1857” 
edited by Joe B. Frantz. ' 

Mid-America—July: “Negro Colonization: The Climate of Opinion 
Surrounding Lincoln, 1860-65” by Robert H. Zoellner. 

Military Affairs-Summer: “The Union Command System and the 
Donelson Campaign” by Stephen E. Ambrose; “Mobility and 
Strategy in the Civil War” by John G. Moore; “Generalship in the 
Civil War”, by E. J. Stackpole; “Private Lane’s Gold Medal” by 
Paul J. Scheips. 

Mississippi Valley Historical Review—March: “The Frontier West 
As Image of American Society: Conservative Attitudes Before 
the Civil War” by Rush Welter; “The Origins and Purpose of 
Lincoln’s “‘House-Divided’ Speech” by Don E. Fehrenbacker; 
“Slave-Hiring in the Upper South: A Step Toward Freedom” by 
Clement Eaton; “The Railroads and the Land Office: Administra- 
tive Policy and the Land Patent Controversy, 1864-1896" by 
Leslie E. Decker. 

Missouri Historical Review—April: “The Controversial Dred Scott 
Decision” by Harold Schwartz. 

Proceedings of New Jersey Historical Society—July: “The Nomination 
of Lincoln, Chicago, May 16, 1860, As Reported by Certain of His 
Contemporaries.” 

Ohio Historical Quarterly—April: “Slavery and Antislavery: Subjects in 
Search of Authors” by Louis Filler. 

July: “A Civil War Diary of William McKinley” edited by 
H. Wayne Morgan; “The Underground Railroad: A Re-evalua- 
tion” by Larry Gara. 

Virginia Cavalcade—Winter: “The Postal Service of the Confederacy” 
by Milton M. Meyer. 

Spring: “He Didn’t Like ‘Dixie!’” by Chester Goolrick. 

Virginia Magazine of History and Biography—July: “The Gettysburg 
Decision” by Archer Jones. 








Contributors 


LupDWELL Harrison JOHNSON, III, is assistant professor of history 
in the College of William and Mary. 


NorMAN Powtack is a teaching fellow in history in Harvard 
University. 


WENDELL Ho_Mes STEPHENSON is professor of history in the 
University of Oregon. 











| THE BURDEN 
C. Vann Woodward OF SOUTHERN HISTORY 


“I know of nothing in print which interprets the intrinsic significance of 
the Southern factor in American life with as searching and subtle a probe 
as do these essays."-—pavip M. POTTER, Yale University $3.50 


T. Harry Williams AMERICANS AT WAR 


A penetrating survey of the ups and downs of the American command 
system from the Revolutionary War to the present. “I know of no man who 
is better qualified by knowledge, insight, and writing ability to discuss the 
American military experience.”—LOUIS MORTON illus., $3.50 


WHY THE NORTH 
David Donald, Ed. WON THE CIVIL WAR 


New and unique insights into a perennially fascinating subject, by five Civil 
War authorities: Richard N. Current, T. Harry Williams, Norman A. 
Graebner, David M. Potter, and David Donald. $2.95 


Robert J. Harris THE QUEST FOR EQUALITY 


The Constitution, Congress and the Supreme Court. The stormy, eventful, 
sometimes ludicrous history of the struggle for equality in this country. 
$4.00 


Redding S. Sugg, Jr. THE SOUTHERN REGIONAL 
George H. Jones EDUCATION BOARD 


Ten Years of Regional Cooperation in Higher Education. A detailed history 
of the first decade of an interstate compact agency designed to raise the 
cultural and economic level of the entire South. $4.00 


From your bookseller, or 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana 
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THE CONFEDERACY 


by Charles P. Roland. This moving narrative of the South’s struggle for 
nationhood traces its trials from birth through maturity and death. A volume 
in the Chicago History of American Civilization. Daniel J. Boorstin, 
Gen. Ed. 244 pages. 1960. $3.95 





THE MILITARY LEGACY 
OF THE CIVIL WAR 


The European Inheritance 


by Jay Luvaas. An account of the European military observers who came 
to America to watch the Blue and Gray maneuver, of what these observers 
wrote when they returned to their own armies, and of how the Civil War 
came to be regarded as the forerunner of World Wars I and II by European 
tacticians. Illustrated, 253 pages. 1959. $5.95 


THE CIVIL WAR 


A Soldier's View 


by Colonel G. F. R. Henderson. Edited by Jay Luvaas. “Henderson 
was ... a man of immense learning and great intelligence and one of the 
profoundest students of war in modern times. The University of Chicago 
Press has performed a service to scholarship by publishing this fine study.” 
—T. Harry WiiuiaMs, Baton Rouge Advocate. 320 pages. 1957. $6.75 











COPPERHEADS IN THE 
MIDDLE WEST 


by Frank L. Klement. This careful study substantially revises prior con- 
ceptions of Copperheadism as pro-southern and treasonable. Instead, it links 
Copperheadism with the Jeffersonian-Jacksonian agrarian tradition and sec- 
tional hostility, and sees it as a valid antecedent of the postwar Populist 
movements. Illustrated. 341 pages. 1960. $7.50 


ANDREW JOHNSON AND 
RECONSTRUCTION 


by Eric L. McKitrick. A superbly written reinterpretation which challenges 
the conventional picture of Johnson as a misunderstood statesman and re- 
veals instead a small-minded, vindictive man whose intractability destroyed 
the many possibilities of compromise between President and Congress. “A 


long-overdue revision of Reconstruction history . . . that no one interested 
in this pivotal crisis . . . can afford to ignore.”-—C. VANN Woopwarp. 560 
pages. 1960. $8.50 


THE MEXICAN WAR 


by Otis A. Singletary. A fast-moving history that treats the controversial 
war of Manifest Destiny in all its political, economic, and diplomatic aspects. 
A volume in the Chicago History of American Civilization. Daniel J. Boor- 
stin, Gen. Ed. Illustrated, maps. 161 pages, 1960. $3.75 








Through your bookseller 


UNIVERSITY OF Aiiago press _ 


5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, [Illinois 
In Camapa: The University of Torente Press, Toronte 6, Ontario 














Books from Chapel Hill 


Charles Grier Sellers, Jr. 

THE SOUTHERNER AS AMERICAN — Nine Southerners 
writing as Americans, show how Southern historical writing has been 
seriously distorted—that the traditional emphasis on the South’s different- 
ness and on the conflict between Southernism and Americanism is wrong 
historically. $5.00 


Ernest McPherson Lander, Jr. 
A HISTORY OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 1865-1960 — Up-to-date ac- 


count of the political, economic, and educational development of the state, 
with emphasis on the many post-1941 changes. $5.00 


G. M. Waller 


SAMUEL VETCH: COLONIAL ENTERPRISER*—‘The first full- 
length biography [of] . . . a neglected figure in American colonial his- 
tory ... it may well be definitive, for it is a model of clarity in presentation 
and interpretation.”—Robert H. Woody. $6.00 


Max Hall 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND POLLY BAKER: THE HISTORY 
OF A LITERARY DECEPTION*—“An impressive and amusing book.” 
—Frederick B. Tolles. $5.00 


Carl Ubbelohde 


THE VICE-ADMIRALTY COURTS AND THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION* —“An admirable study . . . an exceedingly important 
contribution.”--Lawrence Henry Gipson. $6.00 


*Published for the Institute of Early American History and Culture 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
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Harvard Educational Review 


Special issue: 


Negro Education in the United States 


Schools, Courts, and the Negro’s Future 
John A. Morsell, N.A.A.C.P. 
Educational Opportunities and the Negro Child in the South 
Carroll L. Miller, Howard University 
Events in the South Since 1954 
Marvin Wall, Southern Education Reporting Service 
The Scholastic Performances of Negro and White Pupils in the Integrated Public 
Schools of the District of Columbia 
Carl F. Hansen, Washington, D. C., Public Schools 
Demonstration Guidance Project in New York City 
J. Wayne Wrightstone, Board of Education of the City of New York 
The Role of the Counselor in the Guidance of Negro Students 
Dennis L, Trueblood, Southern Illinois University 
Increasing the Quantity and Quality of Negro Enrollment in College 
Richard L. Plaut, National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students 
The Negro College in America 
Stephen J. Wright, Fisk University 


Volume Thirty, Number Three $1.10 per copy 
Harvard Educational Review 
Lawrence Hall K, Kirkland St. 
Harvard University 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 








Pacific Historical Review 


A quarterly journal of Pacific history and official organ of the Pacific Coast 
Branch of the American Historical Association 


Managing Editor: Joun W. Caucuery, University of California at Los Angeles. 


Editorial correspondence: 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24, California. 
Business correspondence: Business Manager, Pacific Historical Review, 


University of California Press, Berkeley 4, California. 


Subscription rates: $4.00 per year in the United States, $4.25 
in Canada, $4.50 elsewhere. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 


























SOUTHERN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Association wishes to acquire the following numbers, title 
pages, and indexes of the JOURNAL OF SOUTHERN HISTORY 


in order to complete sets for libraries: 


Vol. IV, title page, index Vol. Vil, index 
Vol. V, title page, index Vol. XII, Nos. |, 2, 3, 4 
Vol. VI, Nos. |, 2, 3, 4 Vol. XIV, Nos. I, 2, 3 


The Association will pay, in addition to postage, one dollar for each 
number, twenty-five cents for each title page, and fifty cents for each 
index. Address Bennett H. Wall, Secretary-Treasurer, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


The following numbers of the JOURNAL are in stock and may 
be purchased for one dollar each: 


Vol. |, Nos. |, 2, 3, 4 Vol. Vill, Nos. |, 2, 3, 4 
Vol. Il, Nos. |, 2, 3, 4 Vol. IX, Nos. |, 2, 3, 4 
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Vol. IV, Nos. |, 2, 3, 4 Vol. XI, Nos. |, 2, 3, 4 
Vol. V, Nos. |, 2, 3, 4 Vol. XIll, Nos. I, 2, 3, 4 
Vol. Vil, Nos. |, 2, 3, 4 Vol. XIV, No. 4 


Vols. XV-XXV, all issues 


Separate title pages of Vols. I-11, VI-XIX (subsequent volumes have 
title page and index bound in the fourth number) are available at 
twenty-five cents each, and separate indexes of Vols. I-III, VI, Vill- 
XIX are available at fifty cents each. 
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